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photography brings you the answer 


Chis beautiful photograph of Angel fish, taken on Kodak ‘ Ektachrome’ 


i way of inspecting 2 

by cutting through film, answers just one question about what goes on below the surface. 
sional sample meant » 

ying the casting But even when the surface is flesh or solid steel, photography can still 


r it was good or bad 
provide the answers. By joining forces with X-rays it becomes radiography 
and gives to medical men and engineers a permanent record of inside 
information. With polarised light, with the spectroscope and the micro- 
scope, photography brings further hidden facts to light. To-day these 
fascinating fields of applied photography are of vital importance in the 
nation’s production drive. Kodak’s part in this work is a double one — 


to apply their vast knowledge of photography to the solution of industrial 


Mod radiogras 
Spection gives <« mplete 
information about internal 
faules, Cuts Out waste and can 


problems and to supply special photographic materials for the purpose 
to every casting 
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PRINCE CHARLES’ FIRST APPEARANCE IN PUBLIC: T.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, ACCOMPANIED 
BY PRINCESS MARGARET (IN FRONT SEAT), TAKE THEIR INFANT SON TO SANDRINGHAM. 


Sandringham in the black saloon car presented to 
Princess Elizabeth by the R.A.F., with the Duke at the wheel. This was Prince 
public since his birth on November 14 Princess 
the back seat with the baby’s 


The announcement that H.M. thé King’s health had improved to such an extent from Buckingham Palace to 
hat he would be able to leave London to continue his convalescence in the country, 
was followed, on January 4, by his Majesty's first appearance in public, when he Charles’ first appearance in 
left the Palace, accompanied by the Queen, and was driven around Hyde Park for Elizabeth, with Prince Charles on her lap, occupied 
about half an hour. On January 5, H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth, the Duke of Edin- nurse. The King and Queen, accompanied by Queen Mary, were due to travel t 


burgh, Prince Charles, Princess Margaret, and the baby's nurse travelled by road Sandringham on January 8 by special train from King’s Cross 
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HERE are few human phenomena more curious 
to the student of history than the degree to which 
the men and women of every age are hag-ridden by 
ideas, and the way in which such ideas, held fanatically 
by one generation, are lightly discarded or indignantly 
repudiated by the next. We in ours have become 
during the course of my lifetime, convinced believers 
in the idea of levelling out social inequalities by State 
action. We are at present, not perhaps too hopefully, 
in process of trying to solve the appalling problem 
brought about by Victorian over-population and the 
destruction by two world-wars of the invested overseas 
capital which sustained that population, by applying 
this egalitarian idea to our lives and institutions. A 
hundred and thirty years ago our ancestors were engaged 
in trying to solve a not entirely dissimilar problem by 
applying a diametrically opposed theory. 
The British people who defeated 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


a colour for oppression has entered into the world is 
by a man’s pretending to determine concerning the happi- 
ness of another."’ We see this clearly enough when 
we look to-day at the Kremlin, but refuse to admit 
its validity in our own omniscient political practices. 

“Tis liberty alone,"” wrote one of our ancestors’ 
favourite poets 


that gives us the flow’r 
Of fleeting life, its lustre and perfume, 
And we are weeds without it. All constraint 
Except what wisdom lays on evil men 
Is evil ; hurts the faculties, impedes 
Their progress in the road of science ; blinds 
The eyesight of discovery and begets 
in those that suffer it a sordid mind, 
Bestial, a meagre intellect, unfit 
To be the tenant of man’s noble form. 


id 





that, despite the roughness and violence of the times 
they lived in and the immense value, as a preserver of 
liberty, they set on private property, they refused even 
to have a professional police force. ‘‘I had rather 
half-a-dozen people's throats should be cut,” wrote a 
Whig Member of Parliament, ‘“‘than be subject to 
domiciliary visits and spies.’’ The Tory Prime Minister, 
Lord Liverpool, even went so far as to oppose the founda- 
tion of the United Services Club as a place where the 
military might be tempted to conspire against the sacred 
liberty of the subject. 

The other principle and belief of our ancestors was 
that the restraint of personal liberty was not only 
spiritually evil but materially sterile and destructive. 
“Every law,” wrote the great rationalist reformer, 
Jeremy Bentham, “is an evil, for every law is an infrac- 
tion of liberty.” Its economic consequence, by impeding 
the free play of individual reason—the sole 
creative force, it was thought, in the world— 





Napoleon and the French Revolution in 
arms had rio use whatever for the idea of 
State-enforced equality. They had seenits 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
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must be to assist inefficiency and therefore 
to impoverish mankind. ‘ An individual,” 





bloody application across the Channel, they 
had seen its speedy degeneration into, first, 
a corrupt Party dictatorship, and then into 
a highly aggressive military despotism and 
they had fought against and finally, after 
many vicissitudes and sacrifices, defeated 
that despotism. They liked Jacobins no 
more than we like Fascists, though in the 
fullness of time those who suffered from 
the shortcomings of their own anarchical 
polity turned to Jacobinism, just as those 
who suffer under ours may one day conceiv- 
ably turn towards Fascism or something 
comparable. They believed, like the 
Americans of to-day, in the sanctity of the 
individual and in the overriding importance 
of individual freedom of action. They 
believed that only by such unfettered action 
could society overcome want and raise the 
standard of humanliving. Any interference 
by the State to produce equality or even 
a modicum of social justice might easily 
result, it was held, in starvation for the very 
people such ill-advised action was meant to 
benefit. Our ancestors were not hypocrites 
when they talked like this: Whigs, 





the high Tory, Walter Scott, told Southey, 
“always manages his own concerns better 
than those of the county can be managed.” 
Only by leaving men completely free in the 
economic sphere could human wants be 
supplied without suicidal waste, could goods 
be multiplied and the condition of man 
ameliorated. We have come to believe the 
exact opposite and are seeking—with a 
touching faith—to enrich ourselves by 
leaving the choice of what may be made 
and what may be bought and sold to the 
calculations and decrees of a priesthood of 
State-paid clerks supported by whole armies 
of inspectors, police and informers. Our 
ancestors, with an equally touching faith 
—though one that history may very well 
show to have been attended by more 
ultimate success than ours—held that every 
economic activity should be left to the 
unfettered initiative and self-interest of the 
individual. Almost every activity in which 
they engaged—and almost every improve- 
ment brought about in their age—was 
inspired by private enterprise : the making 
of the toll-gated high-roads, the cleaning 
and lighting of the streets, the provision of 





Liberals and Tories alike, they unreservedly " 
: " 
believed in it. 


Their belief was founded on two main BEFORE 
“The following was the programme... 


principles. One was a_ veneration of 
liberty for its own sake: a conviction 
that it was liberty that alone made life 
worth living. So strong was this conviction 





‘“‘ THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES AT WINDSOR CASTLE 
HER MAJESTY, PRINCE ALBERT. . 


. «+ THE SECOND OF A SERIES... q 
. AND A DISTINGUISHED CIRCLE.” 


:—By Command. Her Maijesty’s Servants will 

Windsor Castle, on Thursday, January 4, 1849, a Comic Drama, in Two Acts, adapt 

French by Dion Boucicault, entitled ‘Used Up.’ .. . 

Maddison Morton, entitled ‘ Box and Cox ; a Romance of Real Life.’ . . . 

the Queen was pleased to command that the expression of her Majesty's approval of the exertions 
of the different performers should be conveyed to the director, Mr. Charles Kean.” 


After which, a Farce, in One Act, by John 
Upon leaving the theatre 


water and the fighting of fire, the collection 
of household rubbish, and even the policing 
rform at of the Thames, which at one time was 
from the 
handed over to the merchants and cargo- 
owners who used it. 
The real truth probably is that the welfare 
* of man, who is both an individual and a 








and so deeply did it impress itself on the \ 
national ways of speaking that, more than a 
century later, when we have virtually ceased to 
have any apparent respect for liberty at all as a 
practical guide in legislation, we still make use 
of the word as @ kind of political shibboleth. 
During the war we even went so far—in perfectly 
good faith—as to proclaim that we were fighting 
for it; though, unlike our American allies, who 
really were fighting for personal freedom for all 
and sundry, we not only temporarily abrogated 
almost all that remained of it in our own 
country to facilitate victory, but since the 
war have scarcely put an Act on the Statute 
Book which is not based on the opposite 
principle that men ought to be constrained 
and ordered by the State for their own 
good and that of others. We have come to 








dependent member of a continuing society, is 
served best when a happy medium is reached 
between these two extremes of untrammelled 
personal liberty and authoritarian benevolence : 
our forefathers’ ideal and our own. But evea 
then I fancy that the true course of human 
progress lies rather nearer the former than the 
latter. Liberty, though often a road to error, 
is so educative a process that the more man 
has of it the more he tends to learn. And by 
liberty I mean liberty of the individual, not 
liberty for large-scale financial or industrial 
corporations, since the latter, not possessing 
immortal souls and organic minds, are in 
any case incapable of learning; liberty for 
them alone would seem to have the dis- 
advantages of freedom without the advantages. 








suppose that if a man is left free he will 
inevitably either injure himself or some other. 
The exercise of full freedom—in the market, on 
the highway, on the land, even in the making 
of a man's home or in the choice of his daily 
bread—is regarded as anti-social. It has become 
as punishable as forgery or larceny. To our 
ancestors this would have seemed as unthink- 
able as the opposite in which they believed would 
have seemed to us. Indeed, when we write or read 
about them, we tend to think of them, for this 
very reason, as unnatural monsters. They would 
have thought us, as they thought of certain of 
their Continental neighbours who then practised our 
political virtues or vices, as tyrants and tyranny-ridden 
“The great inlet,”’ declared Burke, “ by which 
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“For the past sixty years the firm of Messrs. Soo : » 
1 ural implements, machinery, etc. } z : X 
eer ae —# ag of agricultur P a4 ) and no scheme of human improvement which 
completion of these works . . 
to every person in its employment... . 
were served up 
2500 Ibs... . 


to fish for provisions... . 


“FESTIVAL AT MESSRS. RANSOME’S AND MAY'S.” 


. been erected... . n 
. the firm determined on giving a 


Ipswich, has carried on 


Without enumerating t joints, which 

hot, we may say that the entire weight of meat amounted to 
The folks on the galleries were dependent on the centre table for } one looks back at the titanic increases in 

their hot supplies; they consequently appointed one person for every three tables ' 

Four-gnd-twenty persons were armed with long white | 


\ But for the individual, freedom is something 
} worth while in itself, like health and love, 


In order to celebrate the 
tuitous dinner |} denies it to men and women is likely to 
i 
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proceed as fast as one which gives it. When 


production and material well-being achieved 


rods and on the end of each was affixed a wire ie in = qmoty by our freedom-loving ancestors in the 
plate was put: this was... lowered to a carver at t centre table who instantly | . ‘ ; . a b 
filled the platter, and it was conveyed to some hungry soul... . } nineteenth century, and compares them with 


our own modest targets—targets on whose still 





Apply these lines to the settled policy of any modern 
British Department of State or to the social tenets 
proclaimed nightly in the talks and dialogues of the 
B.B.C., and how heretical, not to say reactionary, they 
seem! Yet so sincere were our ancestors in their belief 


dubious fulfilment our very existence depends— 
one realises that, for all the defects of their faith in liberty 
and their terrible by-products of social suffering and 
injustice, we have a good deal to learn from them. 
And this without belittling our own not inconsiderable 
achievements under a different faith. 
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THE KING’S NORFOLK HOME WHERE HE HOPES TO REST AND RECUPERATE. 


WHERE THE ROYAL FAMILY ARE ON HOLIDAY : SANDRINGHAM, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM A HELICOPTER. 


It was announced on January 3 that the King, accompanied by the Queen and Sandringham, which has always been a favourite residence of his Majesty, 
Queen Mary, would travel to Sandringham on Saturday, January 8, where he would estate of 7000 acres with very fine shooting, and has a park of 200 acres and 
continue to rest and to receive treatment to facilitate the restoration of circulation to particularly beautiful gardens It is situated three miles from the Wash and two 
his legs. His Majesty will be surrounded by his family at Sandringham, for Princess and-a-half miles from Wolferton, and was bought by Edward VII. (then Prince 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh and their baby son, Prince Charles, accom Wales) in 1861 Our photograph was taken from one of the helicopters whi have 
Princess Margaret, went there by car on Wednesday, January 5. been operating a mail service in East Anglia on behalf of the G.P.O 
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FROM ARMY TO CIVILIAN LIFE—VIJA A DUCAL PALACE, 








LEARNING TO SURVEY IN THE INN! 
DUKE OF PORTLAND HAD CONSTRUCTE! 





WW 
: ; WITH ONE OF ENGLAND'S STATELY HOMES AS 


THE RETURN TO CIVILIAN LIFE AN ART CLASS AT WELBECK ABBEY 
THEIR BACKGROUND AND BILLET: A -SERGEANT 
OTHERWISE ARMY COLLEGE NORTH WHERE ALL RANKS CAN FOLLOW ‘ 
AND SUBALTERN STUDY PHOTOGRAPHY. 
PRE-DEMOBILISATION STUDIES, 


SINCE 1154 Wel- 
beck Abbey, in 
Nottinghamshire, has 
been famous—up to 
the Reformation as a 
religious foundation, 
the home of a colony 
of Premonstratensian 
Canons, and since the 
Reformation as one 
of the most princely 
of the great houses of 
England, the centre 
of the Portland 
estates and one of 
the three corner- 
stones of the Dukeries 
Since the war it has 
achieved a somewhat 
different sort of fame; 
it is now Army Col- 
lege North and the 
scene of innumerable 
courses designed to 
fit the demobilised 
soldier for his return 
to civilian life. There 
are now two such 
colleges——t other 
is near Tidworth, in 
Wiltshire —t these 
are the survivors of 








seven set up after the 
war. They were de 
signed t ffer an ' sentuin > 
+ ante A he a SURROUNDED BY DUCAL FAMILY PORTRAITS AND MODERN AMPLIFYING EQUIPMENT : AN UNDERGROUND 
, du C10" cerure, 
SUPPER-ROOM AT WELBECK, 
HERE THE SCENE GF AN 
EVENING DEBATE. HERE OCCUPIED BY STUDENTS OF ARMY COLLEGE NORTH, BUI 
MANNER: THE FAMED UNDERGROUND BALLROOM OF WEI 


(RIGHT.) GENERALLY 
SPEAKING, TRADE 
COURSES ARE THE MOST 
POPU AT THE COL- 
LEGE: 

OFFICER 

WATCHING 

THE MACHINE SHOP. 


Continued .) 
intensive four-weeks 
course to all ranks of 
the Army, A.T.S., 
and the Military 
Nursing Services, with 
the primary purpose 
of refitting the re- 
turning Serviceman 
or Servicewoman for 
civilian life and occu- 
pation. They are 
entirely voluntary in 
scope and some 
45,000 men and 
women of all ranks 
have gone through 
the colleges since 
their inception in 
1945. The subjects 
AND MEDICAL TRAINING ARE AVAILABLE TO STUDENTS ; AND HERE, THE COMMANDAN1'S available include 
DAUGHTER, A QUALIFIED INSTRUCTOR, IS ASSISTING LABORATORY STUDY arts and crafts, music 
and drama; modern 
studies and commerce; most trades; science; domestic science; agriculture; training as instructors; and many 
f these subjects are subdivided. All our illustrations were taken at Welbeck Abbey, where Colonel G. A. 
Wadham is the Gommandant The Army occupies the whole of the building and many of the vast underground 
constructions, carried out in the Victorian era by the fifth Duke, have provided extensive and suitable 
(Comtimued above, right 


SCIENTIFIC 
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WELBECK ABBEY THE ARMY COLLEGE OF THE NORTH. 





MERABLE TUNNELS WHICH THE FIFTH 
BENEATH AND AROUND WELBECK ABBEY. 





THE CURRICULUM AT WELBECK ABBEY IS WIDE, AND 
MANY TRADES ARE TAUGHT HERE A CLASS ARE THE COURSES AT THE ARMY COLLEGE ARE BOTH PRE-VOCATIONAL AND 


STUDYING AUTOMOBILE ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION, * REFRESHER "' IN SCOPE ; AND HERE A SAPPER, FORMERLY A BUILDING 
APPRENTICE, RENEWS HIS OLD SKILL. 
Comteru. 
commodation for 
many activities 
covered in the cur 
riculum of training 
The atmosphere is 
designed to strike a 
happy balance be 
tween Army discipline 
and life in a univer- 
sity or technical col- 
lege. All ranks study 
side by side, and in 
the Commandant's 
words ‘ Between 
staff and students we 
ask for the normal 
courtesies, without 
the inflexible discip 
line of the barracks 
Very few of _ the 
17,000 students who 
have passed through 
the Welbeck Abbey 
College have failed to 
realise the ‘import 
ance of their particu 
lar course Chis 
training is expected 
to continue under 
the National Service 
system and has 
shown no sign of 
stopping. As regards 
the history of Wel 
k, the Abbey at 


THE , 
[Continued below centr 


THE TICHFIELD LIBRARY IN WELBECK ABBEY IS RENOWNED AND, THROUGH THE COURTESY OF 
7 ™ PRESENT DUKE, 1S AVAIL- 
2 " - . _ ABLE TO ARMY STUDENTS IN 
FORMERLY THE SCENE OF ENTERTAINMENT IN THE GRANDEST CERTAIN SUBJECTS 
BECK ABBEY, BUILT BY THE FIFTH DUKE OF PORTLAND. 


(LEFT.) THE SCULPTURE 
INSTRUCTOR—A POLISH 
SCULPTOR AND FORMER 
LIEUTENANT IN THE 
POLISH ARMY DEMON 
STRATES A TECHNIQUE 
ON A MODERNISTIC WOOD 
CARVING 


Continued 

the Reformation was 

acquired by purchase 

by the famous Coun- 

tess of Shrewsbury, 

and from her passed 

to the Cavendish 

family. From this 

branch of the Caven- 

dishes came that 

Duke of Newcastle, 

who was a not very 

successful Royalist 

leader in the Civil 

War, but who is 

better known as the 

writer of a famous 

treatise on Horse- 

manship, and the 

husband of “ Mad 

Madge," the brilliant, REFRESHING HIS KNOWLEDGE OF PATHOLOGY: AN 

devoted and scatter- AT WELBECK ABBEY FOR HIS RETURN TO HIS INTERRUPTED STUDIES AT CAMBRIDGE, 

brained Duchess of 

Newcastle. They did much to add to Welbeck's glories. The great estate passed in the early eighteenth 

century by marriage, first to the Earl of Oxford, and next to the second Duke of Portland, with whose 

descendants it has since remained The fifth Duke (1800-79) brought the demesne to a high degree of perfection and 
built extensively, especially the famous underground ballroom and the system of underground passages 





R.A.M.C, STUDENT PREPARES HIMSELF 
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THE MICROSCOPE DEPICTED AND DESCRIBED BY ROBERT HOOKE 


IN HIS 


MICROGRAPHIA 


1665. 


This microscope is of considerable importance in the history of the development 


of the instrument 


it is an advance on all previous instruments in that it is mounted 


on a vertical support ; has a field lens, which gives a greater field of view ; a coarse 
adjustment by sliding the instrument on the support, and a fine adjustment by means 
The Micrographia 
ontains the first great series of microscopical observations to be published, as wel! 

as Hooke’s description of his instrument. 


of the screw thread on the snout; and an illuminating system 


AN ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPE SIGNED 
circa 1842. 


LONDON,” 





,* ROSS, 


The great improvement of the optical qualities of the microscope, 
by the introduction of the achromatic objective, made develop- 


ment of the mechanical structure essential. 


In this instrument, 


Ross has adopted the trunnion method of mounting the beam, 


which carries all the components. The 


fine adjustment, a 


feature of the microscope which had been omitted following 


the 


introduction of the rack-and-pinion coarse adjustment, is 


reintroduced in the form of a screw, which moves the whole body 


and supporting arm. 





An attempt has been made to achieve 
f great weight. 





Stability by means 











Copyright photographs reproduced by Courtesy of the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum. 
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ADAMS’ “ UNIVERSAL ' 
A late eighteenth-century development 


IN LONDON. 


T the Wellcome Historical Medical 
Museum two interesting exhibi- 
tions are now open to the public in 
its new premises at 28, Portman Square. 
The exhibition on the History of 
Surgery is similar to that which the 
Wellcome Museum put up at South 
Kensington a year ago, but the ex- 
hibition on the History of the Micro- 
scope in relation to Medicine and 
Biology is new. The collection of 
microscopes in the Museum extends to 
over 1000 individual instruments, 
Continued below. 
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AN ENGRAVING OF THE MICROSCOPE 
OF JOHN MARSHALL, PUBLISHED IN 
HARRIS'S LEXICON TECHNICU M, 
LONDON, 1704. 
This instrument is a development of the micro- 
scope designed by Hooke. Marshall has 
incorporated in the instrument a screw for 
fine adjustment, which was first introduced 
by Johann Hevelius in 1673, and a ball-and- 
socket joint to allow the pillar, or beam, to 
be inclined. The base is heavily weighted to 
ensure stability when the instrument is swung 
out over the edge of a table during the obser- 
vation of transparent objects. e observation 
of the circulation of the blood in the tail of a 
fish was a popular microscopical study in the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 





COMPOUND MICROSCOPE. 
of Cuff’s microscope 


incorporating modifications introduced by Benjamin Martin, the 
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Continued. 
and is 


of the 


about 


THE 
DOUBLE 


This 


various 


obstruction 


method of 


mechanical 
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NF 


one of th 
existence, being especially rich 
in Continental 
exhibition surveys the history 
instrument 
beginnings in the Low Countries 
1590 to the end of the 
nineteenth century, when im- 
provements in 
construction of the instruments, 
together with the adoption of 
the achromatic objective (the 
small tube containing the main 

Continued on opposite page. , 
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MICROSCOPE" OF 
JOHN CUFF. 
instrument, 


exact 


of the 


the legs of the instrument. 


mounting 


focussing by a screw is a reversion \ { AN 
to that of John Marshall ' 
instrument formed the basis of a) 
the future developments in the ) f 
on of 


constructio 
croscore, 


models. 


invented by 
Cuff and described by him in 
1744, was designed to overcome 
disadvantages in 
design of the Culpeper microscope. 
These included the difficulty of 
obtaining an 
sliding cardboard tubes, and the 


elder and younger Adams, and other makers. All the components 
are mounted on a beam, which is mounted near its centre of gravity 
to the top of a vertical pillar by means of a compass joint, so that 
it can be inclined at any convenient angle. Focussing is by rack- 
and-pinion movement of the stage and a sub-stage condensing 


lens is provided. 
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e finest in \ 
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TRIPLE-BODIED 


A similar French instrument has an arrangement of 
study the object at the same moment ; in the case of this En 
along the stage so that the observers See it the one after the other. 











A MICROSCOPE DESIGNED AND USED BY JOSEPH } 

JACKSON LISTER (1786-1869). \ 
This instrument was the second achromatic microscope to be | 
made in this country. It was made in 1826 by James Smith, } 
the founder of the firm Smith and Beck (later R. and J. Beck), | 
to the design of Joseph Jackson Lister, the father of Lord | 
Lister. Lister discovered the principle on which lenses must 
be combined to give high-power achromatic objectives. This {| 
was communicated to the Royal Society on January 21, 1830, } 
and made possible the development of the modern microscope, | 
and hence made possible the work of his son, Lord Lister. \ 
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MICROSCOPE FOR OBSERVERS 


(c1aca 1870). 


prisms which allows all three observers to 
glish one, the object has to be moved 


USE BY THREE 
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system of lenses in 
the microscope) had 
brought the instru 
ment to its modern 
form. This country 
has taken a pre 
eminent place in 
these developments 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


KEYS TO LILLIPUT: 


LANDMARKS IN THE 
MICROSCOPE’S HISTORY. 


LONDON NEWS 


Continued 

Marshall, Culpeper, 
Cuff, the Adamses, 
and Benjamin Mar- 
tin were outstand- 
ing. Chromatic 
observation—the 
unwanted mingling 
of colours in the 
magnified image of 











The first practical ' 
applications of the the object—was the } 
new instrument to greatest obstacle \ 
the study of the The problem was { 
works of Nature attacked by Sir } 
)} were made by the Isaac Newton and 
group of late seven- Continental physic t 
} teenth-century ists, but the tech- ' 
workers—the Clas- nical difficulties of i 
) sical Microscopists making the neces- \ 
\ Of these five men, sary lenses were ' 
\ two were English— overcome largely \ 
' Robert Hooke and by the investiga- \ 
) Nehemiah Grew. tions of Joseph 
Hooke was one of Jackson Lister, who 
the most inventive was really an ama- ' 
geniuses who ever } teur in the field of \ 
lived, and his great \ optics. His micro- \ 
\ work, Micrographia scope, designed by ' 
\ (1665)—a superb \ him to embody { 
\ copy of which is ) these principles—is % 
! shown—is the first \ a highlight in \ 
published series of \ microscopy, and \ 
microscopical ob- \ made possible the \ 
servations. Grew \ physiological re- } t 
Was outstanding on \ searches of his great \ , 
\ plant tissues. From \ son, the future \ \ 
} then onwards Eng- \ Lord Lister. \ 
lish instrument- \ \ N 
makers such as . ; ; \ t } 
[Continued opposite. -. . ae ; . ; . : 
‘ poner ee , : nnnnnnnnnn M AN ORIGINAL CULPEPER MICROSCOPE. (CIRCA 1735.) 
AN ENGLISH COMPOUND MICROSCOPE OF THE A MICROSCOPE MADE FOR BENEDICT XIV., POPE FROM This shows a development of the earliest method of mounting 


the compound microscope. The height of the tripod mount 
allows room for the stage and an illuminating mirror. This form {| 
of instrument was introduced by Edward Eulpe r, an optical | 
instrument maker, who worked at the sign of the “ Crossed Daggers 
in Moorfields.”” Culpeper appears to have introduced the concave 
mirror for illumination; the first use of the plane mirror for 
illumination seems to have been by Christian Gottlieb Hertel 
in 1716. Culpeper’s microscope became very popular and was 
copied by many makers both in this country and on the Continent 


1740 TO 1758. 


This box microscope is a fine example of eighteenth-century 

craftsmanship. That this microscope was designed for exhibiting 

the wonders revealed by the microscope rather than for scientific 

investigation is indicated by the method of focussing, the existence 

of only one objective, and the form of the stage. The box holds 

the illuminating mirror, the inclination of which may be adjusted 
by means of the knob on the outside. 


\ 
\ SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


This instrument shows the earliest known method of mounting 
\ and focussing a compound microscope. The instrument is 
\ focussed by screwing the long screw thread on the snout into 
\ the supporting band of the tripod mount. This instrument 
\\ is assigned to Christopher Cock, an optical instrument maker 
. of the seventeenth century, who made a microscope that is 
\ known to have been used by Robert Hooke (1635-1703) 


\ 
. (RIGHT.) THE SIMPLE 


MICROSCOPE USED BY \ 
LEEUWENHOEK FOR HIS \ 
FAMOUS MICROSCOPICAL \ 
OBSERVATIONS. A MODEL } 
OF THE EXAMPLE IN THE } 
UNIVERSITY OF UTRECHT. } 

(ABOUT ACTUAL SIZE.) 


The letters indicate (a) copper | 
plaque ; (d) lens through which } 
the object is observed; (c) | 
spike for holding object; | 
(d) screw for bringing the } 
object into focus; (¢) screw (| 
for adjusting height of object. 
The observations of Anthony 
van Leeuwenhoek (1632-1723), 
who was the first to see pro- 
tozoa and bacteria, were ail 
made by means of the simple 
microscope. The microscopes 
he used were made by himself ; 
the lenses ground and mounted 
with his own hands, were so 
powerful that some of his 
observations remained uncon- 
firmed for many years. Leeu- 
wenhoek was one of the five 
great microscopists of the 
seventeenth century, whose 
work overshadows the greater 
part of the work done during 
the eighteenth century 
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‘THE GENERALLY PORTABLE MICROSCOPE’: SIGNED ‘‘ GEO. LINDSAY, 


INV. & FECIT.” 

This simple microscope was patented by Lindsay in 1743. The microscope is made to fit in the 
very small case and is of exceedingly neat crafts- | 

= ietediieiniaiaameiadinnee winnie \ mManship. Focussing is by a lever movement of } 
\y\ the stage. Lenses of various powers are mounted |} 

4) on two siiding bars, a precursor of the modern | 

} objective changer. 


(ABOVE.) 
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(LEFT.) A COMPASS MICROSCOPE OF i 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
The simple microscope was much used 
for scientific observations throughout the 
eighteenth century. In the example 
shown, lenses of various powers are 
mounted on a rotating disc. This 
instrument, like those of Leeuwenhoek, 
had to be held close to the eye. The 
object, fixed on the spike, was brought 
into focus by means of the hinge. 
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(RIGHT.) A LUCERNAL MICROSCOPE 
SIGNED “w. & S&S. JONES, 
30, HOLBORN, LONDON.” 

A form of projection microscope invented 
by George Adams (1710-1773). The 
principle is the same as that of the magic 
lantern; an image is formed by means 
of a high-power lens on a ground glass 
screen. The position for the eye of the 
observer is shown by the projecting brass 
tube and indicator. The name implies 
that the instrument is illuminated by 
means of a lamp; it was a development 
of the solar microscope which is illuminated 
by the sun, 
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Copyright photographs reproduced by Courtesy of the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, 
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ISS FRANCES 
I PITT is well 
known to a very 
large public as a 
writer on Wild 
Life (and tamed 
Wild Life) in 
Britain. Readers 
of weekly papers, 
readers of the 
Evening News and 
readers of books 
have long thought 
of her as an ob- 
server Of our 
birds and 
mammals, as 
the mistress of 
Moses the 
Otter, of 
badgers, jack- 





THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: MISS FRANCES PITT, 


WELL-KNOWN NATURALIST; AND 
A MASTER OF FOXHOUNDS. 

Miss Frances Pitt, the well-known writer 

on natural history, was joint-Master of 

the Wheatland Hounds, Shropshire, from 


daws, ravens, 
1929 to 1935, and has been sole Master a em + 
since the latter date. She is also a magis- 

mole (which 


trate. Miss Pitt has contributed regularly 
to many journals, including the London 
Evening News, since 1926. 


she was beaten 
by as she could 
not get up 
every few hours to give him his own weight in 
worms), as the stout supporter of the pine-marten, 
the pole-cat and the field-mouse (which are threatened 
with extinction by “ progress "’), and as the acquaint- 
ance of the Cornish chough and the St. Kilda mouse. 
For many years, to many of us, she has been the 
magician who has captivated weasels and made owls 
obsequious. She has now unveiled herself. All this 
time she has been a Master of Foxhounds: jointly at 
first, and now on her own. “ Nature,’’ she says, 
making her break, “‘ can goto Jericho. I am going 
to write about something I have been wanting to 
write about for years—about horses, hounds, long 
days out in sun and rain, the ways of foxes, and 
other things pertaining to that sport which is part 
and parcel of life in the English countryside.” She 
hasn't deserted, and she couldn't desert, Nature : she 
has merely, for the moment, withdrawn her attention 
from stoats, shrews and moles to animals of a larger 
growth, including men, horses, hounds and foxes. 

Her Hunt is the Wheatland Hunt, in 
Shropshire. Its origin can be traced to a 
Willey pack founded by Squire Forester 
in 1760, with Tom Moody as whipper-in. 
Tom Moody seems to have been as cele- 
brated in those parts as John Peel was 
in the North, and “poems” were 
written about him. Not as good as 
‘John Peel’’: no English sport has 
produced so much verse as hunting and 
none such a great proportion of doggerel. 
Trencher-fed (wholly trencher-fed, winter 
and summer) packs were continuously 
kept in being. The “ Flying Childe ” 
(Mr. Childe, who first shocked the Shires 
by going full-tilt at every fence) was the 
dominating figure for twenty years ; 
from 1820 to 1830 Jack Mytton some- 
times visited the Wheatland area, 
probably driving a gig over the church- 
yard wall or introducing a bear to the 
Vicar’s Sunday dinner-party, and then, 
just over a hundred years ago, the regular pack was 
started, which still continues. The country is wild and 
difficult. It was a remarkable season when 224 brace of 
foxes were killed, which wouldn't seem much to many 
Hunts in the Midlands or the South. But foxes ina 
country like that are like runs on a village wicket or birds 
on arough shoot. They have to be worked for : and I 
think any shooting man who has usually shot with the 
poor and only occasionally with the rich, will admit 
that he got much more fun out of days when the total 
bag was a hundred pheasants than out of the days 
when a hundred pheasants or more fell to his own gun. 

It isn't an easy book to review. It is all very well 
for Miss Pitt to say that Nature can “ go to Jericho,” 
but what are we to say to her passage beginning ‘‘a 
strange fellow is my friend the badger, with his 
fastidious, cleanly habits, his great digging powers, 
his retiring nocturnal ways and his vocal abilities. 
What an outcry he raises in the autumn, when the 
October woods often ring with eerie cries. Have you 
ever heard a badger shrieking in the night ? ” 

In other words, when she is after the fox she is 
thinking of the badger. In my experience, the people 
who are most interested in wild life are hunting and 


** Hounds Horses and Hunting.” By Frances Pitt. Illustrated 
(Country Life; 2 guineas.) 


by Michael Lyne. 


“SLEPT WITH TWO FOXHOUND PUPPIES 
PUPPIES, ONE OF WHICH DIED OF DISTEMPER AND THE OTHER WAS NEVER THE SLIGHTEST USE, 
HAVING NO NOTION OF HUNTING ANYTHING. 
/Mustrations reproduced from “* Hounds Horses and Hunting ”’ ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, ‘“ Country Life,” Lid. 


tHE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


A NATURALIST TURNED FOXHUNTER. 


“ HOUNDS HORSES AND HUNTING”: 





By FRANCES PITT." 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


shooting people. The animals one kills (bar foxes !) 
one eats, and they are more mercifully killed than 
they would be if the killing, and the pick-ups, were 
not organised ; and Miss Pitt is utterly typical as a 
person who is more interested in the creatures which 
she and her hounds do not kill than in the foxes (who 
have to be kept down, would rather not be exterminated, 
and are better off with their chance of a quick death 
from hounds than with a lingering death from a 
farmer's shot-gun) she hunts. 

At the same time, I can’t help being glad that she 
has abandoned her accustomed rabbit-run. For, as 
M.F.H., and not merely a gentle student of Exmoor 
Red Deer and water-voles, she has got me back into 





“TOM MOODY'S GRAVE AT BARROW, NEAR WENLOCK ”’: THE BURIAL- 
PLACE OF THE WILLEY PACK’S “‘ PERFECT WHIPPER-IN”’ WHO DIED 
IN NOVEMBER, 1796. 

The funeral of Tom Moody, who was whipper-in to the Willey pack, which 
later became the Wheatland Hunt, is described in Miss Pitt’s book: “ Directly 
after the corpse followed his old favourite horse (which he always called his 
“Old Soul’) thus accoutred : carrying his last fox’s brush in front of his bridle, 
with his cap, whip, boots, spurs and girdle across his saddle. The ceremony 
being over, he (by his own desire) had three clear rattling view-halloas 
o'er his grave.” 





the atmosphere of Squire Osbaldeston. Here is a 
paragraph about one of her predecessors in the Master- 
ship of the Wheatland Hunt. ‘‘ Major Hunt’s successor, 
Mr. J. C. Dun-Waters, who has already been men- 
tioned, was also a great personality, well liked in many 
quarters, but not so well liked in others, perhaps 
because of his love of a practical joke. It was he 
who, despite the fact that he was very much alive, 
succeeded in getting a notice inserted in the London 
Press about a stained-glass window to be erected in 
his honour in Wenlock Abbey, the said Abbey being 
an uninhabitable ruin, the remaining windows of which 
had long lost their glass. Certain persons, somewhat 
at variance with Mr. Dun-Waters, were named as 
treasurers, and several cheques made out to the Dun- 
Waters Memorial Window Fund were received by 
them, to their no small annoyance.” 

Miss Pitt begins with the first ponies she rode 
and off which she was thrown. I can keep up with 
her that far; and I can remember old hard-riding 
squires and doctors such as those whom she describes. 
The doctors, in those days, before motor-cars were 
invented, came up from the country to Bart's or 
Guy's om Thomas's, with the intention of inheriting 
their fathers’ practices, or buying one from some 
other doctor, played their Rugger in London, and then 
went back to the country to drive their gigs, and 


: ELIZA-ANN, MISS PITT’S TAME FOX CUB, WITH TWO 


ride their hunters, and cure their patients. I remember 
one (and he would be more than a hundred years old 
were he alive now) who might well have been the 
owner of her first pony, ‘ Brownie.”’ ‘“‘ He told us 
off proper,”’ said a man who had fetched the Doctor 
out of bed, in the middle of the night, because a 
small girl had given herself tummy-ache through 
eating green apples. A listener replied: ‘‘ Ave, but 
it was nothin’ to the way, I'll be bound, that he 
talked to that chap who tried to cut his throat a 
week before he was going to be married. ‘ You 
nasty, dirty beast, if you wanted to do a job like 
this, why didn’t you do it properly?’ he said, as he 
sewed him up, an’ he damned the bloke so well that 
he never gave any trouble again. He married the 
girl on the day fixed, an’ they had ten children.” 
I am obliged to repeat that it is absurd for 

Miss Pitt, even though she may be an M.F.H., to 

suggest that she has abandoned wild life in England, 

except for horses, hounds and foxes. She writes 
with enthusiasm about fox-hunting in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries; she is determined to 

carry on the succession from Jack Mytton (a 

courageous cad, whom she would utterly have 

detested) and a number of pink-wearing men who, 
in Shropshire, led the hounds and represented the 
constituents. But she cannot deseft this Nature, 
after all. Here is the opening of a chapter by 
this Master of Foxhounds who has declared that 
she will send Nature to Jericho: ‘‘ The badger is 
an animal for which I have a great respect. First, 
it is an absolutely wild creature, owing nothing to 
mankind in any respect whatever; indeed, it has 
maintained itself in our thickly populated country 
in the face of considerable animosity and persecu- 
tion. It is a strictly nocturnal beast, going its 
quiet way during the watches of the night, little 
seen and little Known, so that even yet there 
are many details of its natural history about which 
we are sadly ignorant. It was anxiety to learn 
more of the habits that had led me to keep watch 
by a badger’s earth early one morning, waiting in 
the hope of seeing a badger or badgers come home 
to the ‘set,’ ‘sett,’ ‘cete’ or ‘cette,’ as the term 
for a badger’s burrow is written in many early works. 

A scream arose from the bushes near by. It was too 

dark to see into the tangles. I tried in vain to pierce 
the gloom, and all I could do was tostand 
and listen to the awful ear-splitting 
screams, which went on and on for quite 
two minutes, or, as it seemed at the time, 
for an eternity. Then silence fell—a 
quietness all the greater for the din that 
had preceded it—that was broken only 
by the rustle of the wings of adawn-flying 
bat. I waited and waited, while the grey 
light of coming day crept in through the 
trees, but I did not see the badger go 
home. It must have slipped through the 
shadows unseen by me and, by now, was 
no doubt curled up in its snug bed 
somewhere at the far end of one of 
the long underground passages.” 

In other words, even if Miss Pitt 
tries to expel Nature as far as 
Jericho with a pitchfork, famen 
usque vecurret. However set on 
Reynard she may be, she can’t 
help remembering Brock. She is off 
there now in Shropshire, in her very hilly country, 
drawing the coverts with the bold shades of two 
hundred years, and may she have good hunting. But 
to myself and many others whe do not hunt, either 
because (which doesn’t apply to me) they are sorry 
for foxes, or (which does) because they are bad riders, 
she will remain, not Artemis the huntress, but Frances 
the protectress of all small things. We have read 
her too long as the nurse of little rescued birds and 
beasts and the observer of our Little Brother the 
Otter and our Little Brother the Roe-deer to be able, 
“all of a sudden,” to accustom ourselves to a con- 
ception of her as a hard-faced, hard-bitten, hounder-on 
of hounds, resolved to secure a death and be in at it. 

Doubtless Miss Pitt is a thoroughly accomplished 
M.F.H., and all Shropshire will write to tell me so. 
But an old votary of hers, as I am, must be forgiven 
for envisaging her as getting up just in time to save 
the fox from the hounds, calling it Bill or Sarah, 
rebuking it for wholesale massacre of fowls or geese, 
and then taking it home to be Bill or Sarah Pitt 
and eat out of the same bowl as a Siamese cat, an 
Alsatian dog, a rat, a cat, a hare and a tortoise. 
The illustrations are charming. 








Novels are reviewed this week by Sir John Squire on 
page 88 and other books by W. R. Calvert on page 92. 
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Jan. 15, 1949 THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


THE NEW UNITED STATES SECRETARY OF STATE: MR. DEAN ACHESON, UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FROM 1945 TO 1947, WHO 
HAS BEEN NOMINATED BY MR. TRUMAN TO SUCCEED MR. MARSHALL IN THAT GREAT OFFICE. 


President Truman announced on January 7 that he had accepted the resignation of financial sacrifice as he is a brilliant lawyer. He was Under-Secretary of the Treasury 
Mr. Marshall, and appointed Mr. Dean Acheson (who was Under-Secretary of State from May to November, 1933, and was Assistant-Secretary of State, 1941-45. Univer 
from 1945 to 1947) to succeed him in that great office, one of the most important sally and affectionately known to a wide circle as The Dean,”’ he was described by 
executive positions in the world to-day. Mr. Acheson, who was born in 1893, was Senator Vandenberg as ‘‘a distinguished American with wide experience of foreign 
educated at Groton, Yale and Harvard Law School. He has been described as “a affairs." It will be recalled that in 1947 he persuaded Congress to accept the 
He began his career as private Greek-Turkish aid policy and that the first suggestion of the Marshall aid plan was 


the Supreme Court made in a speech he delivered at Cleveland, Mississippi, four weeks before the 
Harvard speech. Exclusive Portrait-Study by Karsh of Ottawa 


lawyer by training and a statesman by inclination.’ 
secretary to that outstanding American, Louis D. Brandeis, of 
He is a partner in a law firm, and his political career has entailed a nsiderable 
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THE REBIRTH OF ST. CLEMENT DANES: 
FIRST STAGES OF THE RECONSTRUCTION. 





IN THE DESOLATION WHICH THE AIR RAIDS BROUGHT, BUT WITH THE SCAFFOLDING WHICH 
MARKS THE FIRST STAGE OF ITS RECONSTRUCTION : THE INTERIOR OF ST. CLEMENT DANES, 


WHERE THE BELLS USED TO RING OUT “ ORANGES AND LEMONS”: THE WELL-LOVED 
STEEPLE OF ST. CLEMENT DANES, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE DESOLATE INTERIOR. 
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ST. CLEMENT DANES AS IT USED ‘TO BE: THE INTERIOR, DECORATED FOR THE ANNUAL ONE OF THE FORMER GLORIES OF ST. CLEMENT DANES: 
** ORANGES AND LEMONS " SERVICE, FROM THE SAME VIEW-POINT AS THE TOP-LEFT PHOTOGRAPH. PULPIT, WHICH HAS BEEN ASCRIBED, PROBABLY ; ' 
. q 


THE ORNATELY CARVED 
INCORRECTLY, TO GRINLING GIBBONS. 


So many and so wide are the associations of St. Clement Danes Church—from Danes, This old church had escaped the Fire of London, but was demolished to make way 
Devonians and Australians through lawyers, journalists, and indeed, all users of the for Wren’s new church. Some authorities ascribe ‘the steeple to James Gibbs and the 
Strand, to all the children who have sung “ Oranges and Lemons, say the bells of ornate pulpit was credited, it is believed incorrectly, to Grinling Gibbons It has many 
St. Clement's that the news on January 7 that work had begun on the first stages historic associations, those buried there including one : 
of its restoration after the devastation of war gave keen and widespread pleasure the poets Thomas Otway and Nathaniel Lee 
St. Clement Danes was built by Wren in 1681, a little to the south of an earlier Sale, the translator of the Koran; but in most people’s minds it is Dr. Johnson's 
church which was believed to be the burial-place of Harold Harefoot and his Danes. church. Here he often worshipped, and his pew, on the north side, was marked with 

: Continued opposite. 


of Shakespeare's original actors, 
Bishop George Berkeley and George 
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WHERE “ORANGES AND LEMONS” WILL RING OUT AGAIN: ST. CLEMENT’S TO-DAY. 


WHERE ONCE THE CHIMES RANG OUT WITH “ ORANGES AND LEMONS”: THE DESOLATE ALTHOUGH THE FAMOUS BELLS OF ST. CLEMENT DANES HAVE BEEN PRESERVED, 
SCENE TO-DAY, AT THE FOOT OF ST. CLEMENT DANES’ STEEPLE. THE BELL AND CLOCK MECHANISMS NEED REINSTALLATION IN THE GRACEFUL TOWER, 








HERE GARLANDED WITH ORANGES AND LEMONS FOR ONE OF THE ANNUAL “ ORANGES AND LEMONS’ SERVICES WHICH WERE SO CHARMING A FEATURE OF THE CHURCH IN PRE-WAR 


DAYS : THE BELLS OF ST. CLEMENT DANES, WHICH HAVE FORTUNATELY SURVIVED THE DESTRUCTION OF WAR. 
Continued .| 


a tablet. Outside, his statue looked—and still looks—eastwards, up Fleet Street Scaffolding has already been erected at the west end beside the tower, and after the 
St. Clement Danes suffered heavily in the war, being the victim of three severe necessary first-aid repairs to prevent disintegration through winter weather 
attacks, the worst being the first, in September, 1940, and the last, in May, 1941 completed, the main task of renovation will be begun The floor has to be 
As our recent photographs show, the church to-day, despite its still graceful a new roof constructed The renovated chuich, it is expected, will differ 
appearance from outside in the Strand, is only a burnt-out shell. The steeple the church as completed by Wren, but the galleries have to be rebuilt 
generally is in good condition and the famous bells have been well preserved interior reconstructed, though details of this work are not yet m plete 
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5 Mace SIA has seldom been out of the 
news for long since the end of the war 
with Japan, but it has been less prominent in 
British newspapers since the withdrawal of 
British troops from Java. There they were 
detained for some time after the termination 
of hostilities with Japan by the disorder and 
unrest which resulted in many parts of 
Asia from the Japanese conquests. It was the 
policy of the Japanese Government of the 
war years to represent to the peoples of the countries 
occupied by its forces—and of countries, such as India, 
which they did not succeed in occupying—that its mission 
was to free them from the domination of the white races 
Japan posed as the champion of “ Asia for the Asiatics,” 
though, in point of fact, she intended to impose upon these 
countries her own domination, and there is every reason to 
believe that it would have been a heavy one. Nowhere 
was this policy more successful than in Java, the richest 
and most highly developed island of the Netherlands East 
Indies. Two prominent men in particular, Dr. Soekarno 
and Dr. Hatta, came forward 
to accept liberation at the 
hands of Japan, received high 
Japanese decorations, and ex- 
ploited the labour and resources 
of the country in the interests 
of the conquerors. 

It would be manifestly un- 
fair to judge Asiatic colla- 
boration with Japan by the 
same standards as European 
collaboration with Germany 
has been judged, though even 
here in some countries, such 
as Bulgaria and Rumania, col- 
laboration has been lightly 
passed over. It was natural 
that ‘many Asiatics should 
regard Japan as representing 
Asiatic revolt against European 
interference. Even so, these 
two men might have seemed to 
go beyond 'reasonable bounds. 
However, they have been ac- 
cepted as liberators by a large 
proportion—exactly how large 
is a matter of dispute—of the 
population of Java, and in 
lesser degree of that of Sumatra. 
Thev are now respectively the 
President and Prime Minister 
of the Republic of Indonesia, 
that Republic which the Soviet 
representative on the Security 
Council described last month as 
* created in a great struggle for 
independence against Japanese 
imperialists." This Republic has been in 
control of portions of the two islands, the 
boundaries between its spheres and those of 
the Dutch having been delimited by agree- 
ment while negotiations about the future of 
Indonesia have been in progress. The Dutch 
proposal, accepted in principle by the Re- 
publican Government, was the creation of a 
United States of Indonesia in which the 
Republic should be included, with a special 
link with the Kingdom ofthe Netherlands. 

In justification of the action which they 
took on December 18, the Dutch allege that, 
while all the non-republican States have agreed 
to the setting-up of a federal interim Govern- 
ment, the Republic has continually and deliber- 
ately procrastinated. They assert that there 
have been many serious violations of the 
truce, which have included the murder of 
some 300 Indonesian officials, They announce 
that about 11,000 Republican soldiers with 
arms have crossed into Dutch territory. (The 
Republican reply to this allegation is that 
these men were merely returning to their 
homes.) They liken the situation to that in 
Greece, because, they say, raiding forces could 
come into their territory and then slip back 
into safety beyond the truce frontier. They 
therefore decided to cut the knot with a knife. 
Their plans were made in complete secrecy 
and their operations were carried out with 
great skill. On the morning of December 19 
parachute troops secured the airfield outside 
Jokjokarta, the Republican capital. Troops 
were flown in, captured the city, secured the 
President, Prime Minister, and most of the other Ministers. 
Road columns followed, and by December 30 these oper 
ations were reported as concluded, all principal towns having 
been occupied. Similar action was taken in Sumatra. Resis 
tance was slight, the Dutch having 109 casualties in ten days 

The United States and Australia were instrumental in 
calling an immediate meeting of the Security Council in 
Paris. A demand for a cease-fire and withdrawal was 
tabled. Colonel W. R. Hodgson, the Australian repre- 
sentative, stigmatised the Dutch action as worse than 
Hitler's invasion of Holland, a phrase which even to those 
who supported his point of view appeared exaggerated. 
France, conscious of her own problem in Indo-China, 
vetoed a proposal to send out to the scene a committee of 
the Council, including a representative of Soviet Russia. 
The Dutch representative challenged the competence of 
the Council on the ground that the action of his Govern 
ment constituted no threat to international peace. Those 
of the United States and the United Kingdom voted in 
favour of the withdrawal of the troops, but this proposal 
was defeated. The U.S.S.R. abstained from voting on it, 
being interested only in a proposal of its own, This was 
perhaps a tactical mistake on its part, but otherwise it has 
lost no opportunity of exploiting the situation and denounc- 


ing imperialism. The Dutch promised to bring their action 


The installation of Abdul 
hotograph shows (from |. to r.) Dr. Louis J. M. 
rown; Abdul Malik; Wisaksono, Minister of Agriculture in the Dutch-sponsored Provisional Federal 

Government of Indonesia; and General Mollinger, Dutch C.-in-C. in South Sumatra. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: 
THE DUTCH ACTION IN INDONESIA. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


to an end in Java at midnight on the 30th and in Sumatra 
two or three days later. They also announced that the 
Netherlands Prime Minister was leaving for Batavia. The 
Council expressed its disappointment and then packed up. 
Both internally and externally the Dutch have engaged 
themselves in a difficult and perhaps dangerous under- 
taking. Asiatic States have reacted sharply. Pandit Nehru 
has spoken in threatening terms and told the Dutch that 
no more European imperialism would be tolerated in Asia. 
Both India and Pakistan ha withdrawn flying facilities 
to the Dutch. It is not impossible that stronger action will 





“ ON THE MORNING OF DECEMBER 19 PARACHUTE TROOPS SECURED THE AIRFIELD OUTSIDE JOKJOKARTA, THE REPUBLICAN CAPITAL " : AN AERIAL 
VIEW OF THE OPERATION SHOWING EIGHT TROOP-CARRYING Dakotas ON THE AIRFIELD ; AND ABANDONED PARACHUTES DOTTING THE RUNWAY. 
In the article on this page Captain Falls discusses the Dutch action in Indonesia, and says that both internally and externally the 
Dutch have engaged themselves in a difficult and perhaps dangerous undertaking. 
paratroops and airborne troops had been landed on Magoewo airfield outside the capital. Photographs of the opening phase of the 


Dutch attack were published in our issue of January 8. 





A STEP TOWARDS THE REALISATION OF A UNITED STATES OF INDONESIA : THE INSTALLATION OF ABDUL MALIK 

AS THE HEAD OF STATE OF THE SOUTH SUMATRA STATES, A DUTCH-SPONSORED ORGANISATION, 
Malik as head of the South Sumatra States took place recently. Our 
l, High Representative of the Netherlands 


be taken in some quarters. In Java itself the occupation 
of the towns does not preclude partisan warfare ; indeed, 
recent experience shows that it can flourish in such con- 
ditions. Again, the Dutch now become responsible for the 
welfare and nourishment of some 20,000,000 people, after 
a bad rice crop. Any worsening of the situation as regards 
food would render hope of a peaceful settlement more 
remote. But the crux of the matter lies in the attitude of 
the Republican Ministers. It is difficult to say at the time 
of writing whether negotiations with them, now that they 
are in the power of the Dutch, will prove any easier than 
it was when they were seated in power in their capital of 
Jokjokarta and Dutch troops were precluded by the truce 
from approaching them. Much depends on how they act 
and how the people regard their action. 

A good deal will also depend upon the verdict of world 
opinion. So far it appears to be generally unfavourable, 
and is supported by the views of the so-called ‘‘ Good 
Offices" Commission, which was in Java at the time 
endeavouring to bring about agreement. The Dutch 
expected some hostility, and have, on the whole, been 
agreeably surprised that it has not been stronger; but 
the affair is not yet over. It is clear that the Netherlands 
Government possesses the full support of its own country 
The British Government regrets the cancellation of the 


Jokjokarta was captured on 
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truce in this forcible manner, but it certainly 
does not entertain harsh feelings towards an 
allied and friendly State Perhaps, also, the 
reflection that, with the highest motives, it 
itself has handed Burma over to anarchy and 
misery will not be absent from its mind as it 
considers Dutch action in Indonesia. There, 
however, I am but speculating ; for I find it 
increasingly hard to ascertain the basis of 
Foreign Office policy in Germany, Palestine 
and Asia. At the present moment, whenever a European 
and an Asiatic nation come into conflict, there is a general 
disposition to assume that the European must be in the 
wrong. If the Republican troops in Java had made a similar 
incursion into Dutch territory, it seems unlikely that an 
emergency meeting of the Security Council would 
immediately have been called. 

At all events, I am not prepared to make easy and 
hasty assumptions either about the smaller matter of the 
Dutch action in December or about the greater matter 
of the future of Indonesia. The information available in 
this country at present is not 
extensive, certainly not enough, 
in my opinion, for some of the 
confident verdicts to which I 
have listened during the last 
few days. The goal which the 
Dutch originally set themselves 
to reach was a promising one, 
which would; so far as can be 
seen, have contributed to the 
welfare of Indonesia and its 
usefulness to the rest of the 
world. They assert that their 
progress towards this goal, 
which is also desired by the 
other States of Indonesia, has 
been deliberately baulked by 
the action of the Republic, and 
that they had either to abandon 
it“or take the action which they 
have taken. As I personally 
prefer the record of the Dutch 
to that of Dr. Soekarno, I 
am prepared to believe them 
until I receive testimony to the 
contrary. I am less clear in 
my mind about their plea that 
the Republican Government 
represents a minority in Java, 
because that may be founded 
rather on prejudice than on 
fact, and is not susceptible of 
proof in the present circum- 
stances. But even there it 
would appear to be unfair 
to assume that their contention 
is untrue. 

The root of the unrest, here and in other 
parts of Asia, is to be found in the inability 
of the European States—Britain, France and 
the Netherlands—to protect the Asiatic 
peoples under their care from the invasion 
of the Japanese. Whatever may have been 
the case in India, there existed no serious 
unrest or resentment in Malaya, Indo-China 
or Indonesia before the war. I have not spoken 
of the Philippines, wrested from Spain by the 
United States within my memory, because 
they enjoyed independence and unrest had 
virtually ceased in them; but though the 
United States rejects the whole colonial 
principle, it had no intention of withdrawing 
altogether from the Philippines. War stirs 
up passions, and so opens the road to the 
extremists everywhere, but this occurred in 
Asia to a _ greater extent than elsewhere, 
because here the aspirations of the extremists 
were racial and the so-called imperialists were 
all people of European race intruding from 
another continent. It is certain that every 
nation in Asia will one day be independent 
of the smallest measure of European control, 
though some of them are likely to exchange 
it fora heavier Asiatic but none the less 
alien control. Now most of them are de- 
termined to force the pace, and find a great 
deal of support for this resolution in the 
outside world. 

In no Asiatic country is there a machinery 
to decide the issue by the means adopted 
in democratic countries, which are to ascer- 
tain the desires of the majority. This may 
be a form of machinery unsuited to those countries, 
but at least it provides a test for which there is 
no substitute but the will of the strongest. 

At the same time, Asia has acquired a new tech- 
nique of force, learnt in the main from European 
teachers. It has learnt that underground or partisan 
warfare may be far more efficacious than opposition in 
the open field to better equipped but much less numerous 
forces, that where these cannot be defeated they can 
often be worn out, and that their Governments pursue 
such enterprises with less resolution and self-confidence 
than used to be the case. Even the attitude of the Dutch is 
different from what it would have been in such a case 
a generation ago, and the Netherlands Government is 
now beginning negotiations with the men whom it took 
into custody last month. It has, however, with its eyes 
wide open to the effects, carried out an extremely bold 
enterprise to end a situation which it had decided was 
intolerable. 

If it now brings into being the United States of 
Indonesia, which represents its aim, it will have scored 
a remarkable success. Failure would, however, render 
its position in Indonesia more difficult than before 
the coup of December 18. We must hope for a peaceful 
settlement. 
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THE GROWTH OF ISRAEL'S MILITARY STRENGTH 
JEWISH GOLUMNS WHICH INVADED EGYPTIAN SOIL 
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IN THE ADVANCE ON EGYPTIAN ABU AWEIGILA!: A . 

DETACHMENT OF JEWISH LIGHT ARTILLERY IN ACTION, 





ISRAEL TAKES THE WAR INTO EGYPT: JEWISH HALF-TRACK 
. VEHICLES AND A BULLDOZER ADVANCING THROUGH THE NEGEB. 








2, \, VICTIMS OF AN UNPROVOKED JEWISH ATTACK OVER EGYPTIAN SOIL : (LEFT) PILOT 2 F. CLOSE AND (RIGHT) FLYING 




















(ABOVE.) JEWISH 

HALF-TRACK VEHICLES 
ADVANCING THROUGH 
THE NEGEB : PART OF 
A CAMPAIGN WHICH 
ISRAEL FIRST DENIED 
TO THE U.S. AND 
LATER PROCLAIMED 

AS A VICTORY. 


ae 
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HE first week of 
the New Year 

was marked in Pales- 
tine by a decisive 
advance by Jewish 
motorised columns 
through the Negeb 
desert of Southern 
Palestine into Egyp- 
tian territory near 
Abu Aweigila in the 
Sinai Peninsula. On 
January 2 the Egyp- 
tians claimed that 
the Jewish forces were 
retreating, the Jews 
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MADE A RAPID ADVANCE INTO 





JEWISH COMMANDERS IN THE FIELD: A CONSULTATION IN THE DESERT, meanwhile maintain TYPICAL OF THE TROOPS WHO RECENTLY 
Y PHOTOGRAPHED DURING THE RECENT ISRAELI ADVANCE INTO EGYPT. ing a strict censorship EGYPTIAN TERRITORY : THREE STEEL-HELMETED ISRAELIS, NEAR EL AUJA 
(Continued below, left ! 
Continued.) 
of news of the campaign. On January 4, Israel informed the U.S. that all Jewish themselves in well inside the frontier; and also disclosed that since the U.N. arms 


forces had been withdrawn from Egypt, and the Egyptians announced that the Jews 
had opened battle all along the South Palestine front. On January 5 a Jewish 
official spokesman revealed that the Jewish forces had followed retreating Egyptians 
as far as the Egyptian road junction of Abu Aweigila. On January 6, British official 
sources revealed that the Jews were not withdrawing from Egypt but were digging 


embargo of June i! the Jewish air force had been nearly trebled in size, mainly witt 


aircraft from Czechoslovakia. On January 7, at the request of King Abdullah and 
in accordanc: with our treaty obligations, British forces were sent to the Transjordan 
Red Sea port of Akaba. The same day Jewish fighters shot down five R.AF 


aircraft flying on reconnaissance over Egyptian soil, detaining two of the pilots 








PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS 
OF THE WEEK. 














EGYPT’s 








NEW PREMIER: IBRAHIM ABDUL HADI : ‘ ' PRESIDENT YEAR'S 
\ Died on January 3, aged fifty-seven. A su Playing for the West Indies in the third oaumenne peom THE DEAN OF BUDAPEST On | 
t PASHA, WHO HAS BEEN APPOINTED TO SUCCEED essful theatrical manager, both in partner- Test match against India on January 3, he , S b LA? 

\ NOKRASHY PASHA, ship with Leslie Henson (1928-34) and later set up a world record of five consecutive BEHALF OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

} Nokrashy Pasha, Prime Minister of Egypt, was assassinated independently “ Life With Father,” a Test match centuries with his 101. He had For the first time since the war all Hungarian churches 
} on December 28. and Ibrahim Abdul Hadi Pasha, Chief of recent success, ran for over a year, and his made 141 against England at Kingston ; joined in New Year’s greetings to President Szakasits. 
i the Royal Cabinet, was immediately appointed to succeed A La Carte ”’ is now at the Savoy Theatre 128 against India in the first match ; 194 in He expressed to Mer. Bela Witz, Dean of Budapest, the 
} him, and formed a new Cabinet the same day. He retained He also wrote and adapted musical comedies. the second and 162 and 101 in the third. ho that relations between Church and State would 

' and f ed y e oe \ 
\ all the members of Nokrashy Pasha’s Cabinet _ bivwnee “y become more friendly. Cardinal Mindszenty, 
\ except the Foreign Mimister, and added several \ \ Roman Catholic Primate of Hungary, was 
\ ndependents. Our photograph him 4 ' arrested on December 27 on charges of treason. 

\ \ 


Nokrashy Pasha’s funeral, of 
sontained photog 


at 


January 8 
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MR. FIRTH SHEPHARD. 
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MR. IVOR THOMAS, M.P. 

T he Royal Institute of British Architects a . » Keict : 49 

mitting h is name to the King as re at othe Has sa as M.P for Keighley since 42 
= the Ro yal Gold Medal for Archite Soca He resigned from the Labour Pa 
1949. Teacher and designer, his work as October 26, 1946, because of the Parti 

: ; Resten and Robertson and the Iron and Steel Bills. He has joined 

ae in ; obertso ~ 
ewbenwe Rh nay 1920 te oer the Conservative Party, and was on N 
pore pas nine | ny January 3 adopted as prospective Conserva- | \ 
= ae oes SS ee tive candidate for Newport, Mon. 


MR. EVERTON WEEKES. 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE 
AND OCCASIONS OF NOTE. 

















SZAKASITS RECEIVES NEW 


} A conference between Bishops and members 


’ of the Government opened on January 4. 
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THE ALLIED KOMMANDATURA REVIVED WITHOUT THE RUSSIANS: MEMBERS AT THE FIRST MEETING ~ 
a) at 
wn OF 1949, AT WHICH GENERAL HERBERT, THE BRITISH COMMANDANT (SECOND FROM LEFT), PRESIDED Hamma i 
PROMOTED TO THE RANK OF FIELD On December 21 it was announced that the Kommandatura in Berlin, which had not met since the Russian MR. TOMMY HANDLEY, CREATOR OF 
iy | a 

MARSHAL SIR WILLIAM SLIM. C.1L.G. representative walked out on June 16, would resume its duties without his attendance. General Ganeval, the “ ” ’ eur , ' 
— ." Office terme * & 5 aioe French Commandant, presided, and read a statement recalling the history of the suspension. Our photograph TMA, WHe DIED ON aoe ie 9; 
ine ‘ wl hed phn The pelanpaien a ~ of the first meeting in 1949 shows General Herbert second from left. On the right (right to left) are Colonel ine = oe | ne < ake 
he Ki ad appre pre . WwW beock, U.S. Deputy C ndan led on january 7, a oe 

rank of Field Marshal (superaumerary to the S. Baboo . eputy Commandant ; Colonel F. L. Howley, U.S. Commandant; and General Ganeval. 1914-18 War (in which he served in the 
Establishment) of General Sir William Slim, R.N.A.S.) he joined a concert party. In 1923 
with effect from January 4. Sir William, who \yyy" he appeared in “ The Disorderly Room” at } 
was C.-in-C., the Allied Land Forces, South the Royal Command performance. He made 
East Asia, 1945-46, and Commandant the \ \ his first broadcast in 1926, and “ Itma”’ (“ It’s 
Imperial Defence College, 1946-47, in 1948 ee —_ That Man Again ’’) an in 1939. It has been 


became a member of the Railway Executive, 
but was recalled to succeed Lord Montgomery 
as Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
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SIR BASII BROOKE, PREMIER OF NORTHERN IRELAND, 
WwHo VISITED LONDON FOR TALKS WITH MINISTERS 
a Brooke, Prime Minister of Northern Ireland, and the 
N 1 Ireland Ministers who accompanied him to 10, Downing 
eet, on January 6 for talks on the consequences of the repeal of 
Eire External Relations Act, returned to Belfast on January 
Basil expressed satisfaction at the result of his conversatic 
th Mr. Attlee and the other United Kingdom Ministers 
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PREMIER INDIA IN HYDERABAD: PANDIT NEHRU, 
NIZAM, MAJOR-GENERAL CHAUDHURI (1 
Pandit Nehru recently visited Hyderabad. He called on the Niz 
Friday, December 24, driv ng from the Bolarum Residency to 
Palace in the morning, while the Nizam returned the call in the after 
noon. Both interviews lasted an hour and were, it is stated on behalf 
of the Nizam, extremely cordial Major-General J. N. Chaudhuri is 
litary Governor of Hyderabad 
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given several times before members of the 
Royal family and Princess Margaret attended 
300th performance, 























CONDEMNED TO DEATH AS A SPY BY A FRENCH COURT: 
MATHILDE CARRE. 
Ide Carré was arrested by the Germans in 1941 as a member 
of the Resistance and in 1942, at German instigation, was taken to 
Britain as a member of the Allied underground organisation. She 
betrayed forty-eight of her comrades in the Resistance ; and was 
subsequently imprisoned by the Br tish authorities till the Libera 
tion. A French cc nm January 7 condemned her to death as a spy. } 
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AS A DISTRACTION ’’: MR. WINSTON 
Churchill left 


continue work 


“PAINTING IS COMPLETE 


visit to the South of 
his war memoirs. During his stay he 
York Times. He was accompanied by 


England for a priv.te 


on 


December 28 Mr 
France, where he was 

was to be the guest of Life and The New 
Mrs. Churchill and their daughter Sarah. On January 3 all three dined at Antibes 
with the Duke and Duchess of Windsor, the other guests including King Leopold 
of the Belgians and his wife, the Princess of Réthy, King Michael of Rumania and 
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CHURCHILL PURSUING HIS FAVOURITE PASTIME IN 
The 
he 
Painting as a Pastime 

exhausting pursuits 


Westminster 
however, 


Duchess of 


his wife, and the Duke and 
Naturally, 


include any public or official engagements 
for as he has written in his recently published 
is a friend who makes no undue demands, excites to no 
holds her 


photograovh shows him painting a seascape at with a dete 


Villefranche 


canvas as a screen between us and the envious eyes of time , 
tive guarding hin 


THE RIVIERA. 
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RESEMBLING A SCENE IN DANTE’S INFERNO: THOUSANDS OF GALLONS OF OIL RUNNING TO WAST! 


In a time of petrol shortage, this photograph, showing thousands of gallons of Canada, where the first well was sunk in February, 1947, and by July last 
oil running to waste when an oil well got out of hand, might be a motorist's year the daily production was 36,000 barrels. The well which broke away was 
nightmare It was taken in the Leduc area, south of Edmonton, in Alberta, Atlantic No. 3, and for six months it defied all efforts to bring it under 
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WASTE WHEN ATLANTIC NO. 3 WELL IN ALBERTA GOT OUT OF HAND AND INUNDATED TEN ACRES. 


ast control. The oil inundated ten acres of land and an area of four square miles in our issue of August 28, 1948. In twelve months more than £20,000,000 was 
as was closed to all activity for fear of fire. The flooded area presented a scene spent in Alberta on oi! exploration and development alone, and a refinery 
der of appalling desolation. Views of this new major oil-field in Alberta were published costing £2,500,000 has been built recently to handle 11,000 barrels a day 
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WORLD-WIDE EVENTS RECORDED BY CAMERA: 
A MISCELLANY OF NEWS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


CELEBRATING A MILITARY ACHIEVEMENT BY THE INDIAN ARMY : THE PIPE BAND OF NO. 4 ANIMAL 
TRANSPORT COMPANY, R.1.A.S.C., MARCHING PAST AT JAMMU ON ZOJI LA DAY, 


When the 7th Light 
Cavalry, Indian 
Army, broke through 
the Zoji La Pass in 
the Zaskar range, 
Kashmir, on Nov. Ist 
last year with their 

tanks, at an altitu 

of 12,000 ft., a 
against opposition, 
° they made military 
SHOWING THE PATH CUT BY THE TORNADO AND (IN BACKGROUND) THE BURNING LUMBER history, The achieve- 
ment was celebrated 
at Jammu with a 
On January 3 parts of Arkansas, Louisiana and Kansas were swept by tornadoes, causing loss of life parade which will be 
and injury to several hundred peo The lumber-mil' town of Warren, in Arkansas, was particularly held on Zoji La day 
badly hit and 46 persons were killed and 300 injured. The power plant and lumber mill were set on every year to com 
fire. In California, Los Angeles had its coldest weather on record and the Dakotas, western Nebraska, memorate the feat. 

western Kansas, eastern Wyomine. Colorado and south-west Minnesota had heavy falls of snow. 
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MILI A VIEW OF WARREN, ARKANSAS, U.S.A., WHERE FORTY-SIX PERSONS WERE KILLED. 
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SEARCHING THE DEBRIS AFTER A TORNADO HAD PASSED THROUGH THE TOWN: A BADLY DAMAGED SECTION 
OF WARREN, ARKANSAS, SEEN AFTER THE STORM ON JANUARY 3- 


THE ROLLS-ROYCE 
WORKS MEMORIAL 
WINDOW TO PILOTS 
OF THE BATTLE OF 
BRITAIN, WHICH 
MARSHAL OF THE 
R.A.F. LORD TEDDER 
ARRANGED TO UNVEIL 
ON JAN. II. 


‘See, 


Marshal of the R.A.F. 
Lord Tedder arranged 
on Jan. 11 to unveil 
at the Rolls-Royce 
works at Derby, in 
the main entrance 
hall, a window by (fy, 


Mr. Hugh Easton P . 
(designer of the West- VN, 


\\eeees 
“« ~ 


\ 


minster Abbey Battle 4 i . 


of Britain window) rT - ow Ate 
commemorating ‘ ‘ WN 
“The Pilots of the Gali. a \ 
Royal Air Force who, fi rr 4 y 
in the Battle of 4 

Britain, turned the ’ 

work of our hands 

inte the salvation of 

the country.” The 

fighter pilot is de- 

picted standing on 

the spinner of an air- 

screw. Behind its 

blades stretch the 

sheds and buildings 

of the Derby factory 

where the Merlin 

engines with which 

the pilots won the 

Battle were produced. 

Above and behind 

the pilot is a golden 

eagle ready to strike 


MAGNIFICENT MODEL OF THE QUSEN ELIZABETH FOR DISPLAY IN NEW YORK CRAFTSMEN AT WORK 
ON THE TRUE-TO-SCALE VESSEL AT BASSETT LOWKE'? FACTORY . 4 _ iy . f 5 


oy 


The f nist ing touches are now being put to a true-to-scale model of the Queen Elizabeth, which has been ordered -3 “ | Sas 1 | Lb 4A 
by the Cunard ite Star Company from Messrs. Bassett Lowke for display in New York Complete in every detail, all a , a Nb . tala 
the model weighs over a ton, and is 21 ft. 7ins. long. It has taken a year to build i is 1-48th full size. A special La w& — 

log of African white mahogany from the Gold Coast was used to carve the hull 
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NATURE, SCIENCE AND MANKIND IN THE NEWS: 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THREE CONTINENTS. 


> 





KOREA CELEBRATES ITS RECOGNITION AS AN INDEPENDENT REPUBLIC BY THE UNITED NATIONS 
ART OF THE CROWD OF OVER 80,000 AT SEOUL ON DECEMBER 15. 


On Dec. 9, the U.N 
General Assembly 
adopted by an over- 
whelming vote a joint 
resolution on Korean 
independence, which 
Sets up a permane 
commission. The 
formal declaration 
was made by the 
nae anny Ay NEW HOPE FOR THE VICTIMS OF LEPROSY: THE PILOT PLANT FOR THE PRODUCTION 
the United States oF ‘‘ SULPHETRONE,” A NEW DRUG, WHICH IS HAVING AMAZING BENEFICIAL EFFECTS 
gave full recognition For 3000 years leprosy has been a problem to which the usual reaction has been repulsion and the 
to the Government of usual treatment segregation. Until comparatively recent years there was virtually no cure and it was 
Korea under the not until the present century that intramuscular injections of chaulmoogra oils and sodium hydro- 
Presidency of ; carpate began to afford some relief. Recent research, however, in the Burroughs, Wellcome laboratories 
Syngman Rhee. has produced a new drug, called “ Sulphetrone,”’ which can be made up into a small tablet with little 
or no taste and which can be taken orally with remarkably successful results. 


ARMED WITH A PEOPLE'S MANDATE AND WITH THE SUPPORT OF BOTH HOUSES AN IMPORTANT OCCASION DURING PANDIT NEHRU'S VISIT TO HYDERABAD: THE PRIME MINISTER OF INDIA 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN ADDRESSING A JOINT SESSION OF CONGRESS. ADDRESSING A HUGE AND ATTENTIVE AUDIENCE ON THE FATEH MAIDAN 


I am happy to report that the state of the Union is good...” began President Elsewhere in this issue we publish a photograph of Pandit Nehru with the Nizam and the Military Governor of Hyderabad 
Truman on January 5 when delivering his message to a joint session of both Houses He was cheered by the crowds in the Hyderabad streets and addressed a huge audience on the Fateh Maidan. He said 
of Congress at Washington. In this speech he outlined his legislative programme, that the ending of military administration lay in the hands of the people, who could produce conditions to make it possible 
which, as was expected, is of a liberal tone and envisages higher taxation for 
the middle- and higher-income groups, measures to combat high prices and inflation, 
the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Labour Act and improvements in social security 


*. SCHEME FOR DEVELOPMENT ON THE SOUTH BANK OF THE THAMES A MODEL OF THE FROM PULLING LEVERS TO TWIDDLING KNOBS THE FIRST ELECTRICALLY-OPERATED SIGNAL-BOX 
SITE AS IT IS TO-DAY, SHOWING THE cot NTY HALL ON THE RIGHT IN THE WORLD INSTALLED AT DONCASTER AND NOW IN OPERATION, 


L.C.C. scheme for the development of a site on the south bank of the Thames between the Co The first electrically-operated signal-box in the world was recently put into operation at Doncaster. There 

Waterloo Bridge, the river and York Road, was announced in the autumn, and work wi no 4 are two boxes, one south and one north of Doncaster station, and between them they operate a four-mile 

year. Our view of the model shows the site as if viewed from the Strand end of Waterlo idg section of line, and replace six manually boxes The usual long line of levers has been 

The old Shot Tower, which is to remain, is in the foreground, and the east end of the County Hall is replaced by a series of knobs od th rd no embles a giant wireless set Inspector Jj. W. Smith 
on the right. The model will be altered and brought up to-date as work proceeds. and Inspector Swift ar n i r photograph examining the board. 
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BUILDINGS ENDANGERED; AND RESTORED: 
A SURVEY OF RECENT HAPPENINGS AT HOME. 





10 BE TEMPORARILY REPAIRED OWING TO ITS DETERIORATION : HOGARTH'S VILLA AT CHISWICK 
AS IT APPEARED BEFORE IT WAS BADLY DAMAGED BY BOMBS IN 1940. 

The Middlesex County Council recently approved the expenditure of £440 on temporary repairs to Hogarth’'s 

villa at Chiswick, London, which was badly damaged by bombs in 1940, and has since been rapidly 


leteriorating. The house was presented to the Council at the end of the nineteenth century 
HOGARTH’S VILLA AT CHISWICK AS IT IS TO-DAY-—BADLY DAMAGED AND RAPIDLY 


DETERIORATING: A VIEW OF THE BUILDING, SHOWING ITS CONDITION, 





FILLING A BREACH IN THE 

WALLS OF SANDGATE 

CASTLE WITH RUBBLE: 

PART OF THE DAMAGE 

CAUSED BY THE SOUTH- 

WESTERLY GALE OF 
JAN. 1-2. 


Sandgate Castle, built by 
Henry VIII. in 1539, 
which juts out on the 
beach at the foot of the 
hill leading from Folke- 
stone, was severely 
damaged during the 
south-westerly gale of 
January 1-2. One of the 
bastions was undermined 
by the sea, which scooped 
away the protective 
beach from the outer 
walls and washed out 
the earth behind, leaving 
a large hole. 


UNDERMINED BY THE SEA AND IN A DANGEROUS CONDITION ONE OF 
THE BASTIONS OF SANDGATE CASTLE, NEAR FOLKESTONE, KENT. 


(RIGHT.) CARLYLE’S 
HOUSE IN CHEYNE 
ROW, CHELSEA, WHICH 
WAS DAMAGED DURING 
THE BOMBING IN 
APRIL, 1941. 


Carlyle’s house (No. 24, 
formerly No. 5) in Cheyne 
Row, Chelsea, has been 
open to the public though 
suffering bomb damage 
during the war. It was 
here that Thomas Carlyle 
and his wife lived from 4 
1834 to the end of their | open HPUNEH UH 
lives. The house was ' j “ll TTL 








) lyle Thiol 
: PROPOSED o »N ) , opened as a Car 
INCLUDED IN A SCHEME FOR THE PROPOSEL FOR MATIC OF A LOADING-DOCK m ¥ in 1895. | 


LEADING FROM YOUNG STREET NO. 45, KENSINGTON SQUARE, AND, BEHIND IT, : J 
NO. 16 (FORMERLY NO. 13), YOUNG STREET, WHERE THACKERAY LIVED FROM 1846 
ro 1853 AND WROTE “ VANITY FAIR," WHOSE FATE HAS BEEN UNDER CONSIDERATION 

BY THE MINISTRY OF TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, 
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ABRANDA is situated at the south- 
western corner of Asia Minor, about 
15 kilometres north of the small town of 
Mylassa (now Milas). The place-name 
“Labranda” stands for Labyrinthos, 
which in its turn is generally known to 
be derived from Labrys (‘ double axe "’). 
Labyrinthos is therefore ‘‘ the place of the 
double axe.” 

Why has Labranda remained untouched 
until the present time ? Doubtless because 
of the great difficulties involved in getting 
to it. To-day, all transport has to be done by pack-horse 
up the extremely steep path which leads to the shrine. The 
latter is 700 to 800 metres above sea-level, and the surround- 
ings are wonderful. On this holy ground, shadows fall from 
jagged cliffs, from a grove of plane trees, from dark pine 
and fir, and from white poplar, walnut and fig trees (Fig. 4). 

In June and July, 1948, we were able to realise our long- 
cherished dream of actually digging in Labranda. 

Hitherto, the buildings which have attracted the few 
visiting archzologists are the so-called ‘“‘ Temple A" and 
“Temple B ” (Figs. 3-6), and it has been presumed that the 
former was the one referred to in the ancient literature 
and dedicated to Zeus Labrandeus. It was thought that 
both these buildings 
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CLUES TO AN UNKNOWN EGEAN ALPHABET : 
IMPORTANT SWEDISH DISCOVERIES IN ASIA MINOR: 


By AXEL W. PERSSON, Professor of Classical Archeology, University of Uppsala, Sweden. 
(N.B.—All Greek inscriptions quoted have been transliterated into 


Roman characters.) 


this building to be put up.” The structure is similar to 
“Temple A," with two very lovely marble Ionian columns, 
about 9 metres high, between the antaz. This, too, is very 
probably one of the creations of Pythios. The elegant 
plinths of the columns certainly encourage the idea. 

Since we now have an authentic temple of Zeus in 
Labranda, we may quite naturally ask: what was the 
function of the two contemporary buildings near by, the 
so-called “ Temples A and B""? We have not as yet been 
able to piece together the complete architrave inscriptions, 
but we are still hopeful about finding the missing blocks. 
We have one block from “ Temple A" bearing the letters 
ANDRO and from “ Temple B” a block with the letters 
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paneguris at Labranda, far from their 
homes in Mylassa. 

The eastern side of the Zeus temple, 
where the entrance is situated, has not 
yet been excavated. We started work at 
a spot somewhat farther to the east, where 
we had seen some marble blocks projecting 
from the ground. And in that place we 
have partially revealed a stoa (Fig. 14)— 
something very commonly found adjacent 
to temple buildings. The stoa, with steps 
leading up to it, consists of a row of 
Corinthian columns, behind which is a series of rooms 
(shops) facing the colonnade. In front of the stoa are an 
exedra and a number of statuary bases—some inscribed— 
and as a matter of fact we found statues, too, amongst 
them a copy of a well-known Hellenistic sculpture, “ Girl 
With a Goose "’ (Fig. 7), as well as a marble head which, I 
believe, must date from the same period (Fig. 10). 

The large number of marble architectural remnants 
reveal that the stoa was rebuilt in Roman (doubtless 
Antonine) times. On an architrave-block we can decipher 
the inscription, ANETHEKEANTO (? Anto. . . built). 
Such a date is well in harmony with dentils, “‘ Roman 
scrolls,”" and so on. But continued clearance here, and the 
uncovering of the east- 
ern side of the temple, 





dated from Hellenistic 
or even Roman times. 
However, after a few 
days’ work in front of 
“Temple A” (7°80 
metres high), we came 
to the conclusion that 
these buildings dated 
from late Classical 
times, and that they 
were certainly not 
temples. After further 
investigations to the 
north of the ruins, we 
found a marble stylo- 
bate and an _ intact 
architrave with an in- 
scription as follows: 
IDRIEUSEKATOMN 
OMULASEUSANETH 
EKETOUSOIKOUSD 
IILAMBRAUNDOI 
(‘‘ Idrieus, son of Heka- 
tomnos from Mylassa, 
built the houses for 
Zeus in Labranda’’), 
We noticed that some 
of the columns brought 
to light had twenty 
flutings, whilst others \. 








‘\) will undoubtedly tell 
us much more. For 
instance, we may ex- 
pect further examples 
of royal correspondence 
in the form of Greek 
inscriptions on ante 
and temple walls—for 
we already have at 
least five inscriptions of 
this kind from the back 
of the temple and from 
the ani@ on the Maus- 
sollos building, the so- 
called “‘ Temple B.” 
The royal letters 
date from Hellenistic 
times, and their con- 
tents and philological 
form make them of 
very great interest. As 
historical material, 
they are authentic 
primary sources, re 
vealing to us the pat- 
tern of administration 
in the Hellenistic 
States—and sometinies 
a even their relations 








had twenty-four— 
pretty clear evidence 
that both could not 
have formed part of a 
single building. At 
another place near by 


FIG. I. DISCOVERIES “SO VALUABLE THAT 
EIGHTH CENTURY B.C.) CONTAINING WHAT 


These tablets contain an inscription of Carian origin 
syllabic characters. Professor Persson discusses the find on this and the succeeding 


bilingual inscription—a discovery of major significance. 


THEY MADE THE WHOLE EXPEDITION WORTH WHILE” : 
IS PERHAPS THE LONGEST-KNOWN INSCRIPTION IN THE OBSCURE CARIAN LANGUAGE. 


and also some characters of an unknown script with affinities to both Old Pheenician and the Cypro-Minoan 
and hints at the possibility of one of the tablets being a genuine 


with neighbouring 
States. These are, 
however, not instances 
of history being re- 
corded for the benefit 
of posterity, and writ- 
ten by some historian who might con- 


BROKEN CLAY TABLETS (PERHAPS 





we came across some stones projecting (“ 
from the ground, and thereupon started 
to dig. And before very long we realised 
that we had discovered an Ionic marble 
temple, about 16 metres long and 30 wide. 
Piece by piece, we found the various 
architectural elements of this structure— 
so many of them that we can quite easily 
reconstruct the whole thing, at any rate 
on paper (Figs. 3, 5, 8, 13). One or two 
of the architrave-blocks are inscribed 
IDRIEUSEKATOMNDO (“ Idrieus, son of 
Hekatomnus "’), and the building there- 
fore dates from B.C. 351-344—and so 
also do the above-mentioned structures. 
Idrieus was the ruler of Caria during 
the period in question, and he was a 
younger brother of King Maussollos, well 
known as the originator of the mausoleum 
at Halikarnassos, one of the seven wonders 
of the world in ancient times. 

The plan of this temple (a peripteros 
with six columns at each end and eleven 
at the sides), together with every one of 
its architectural elements, strikingly 
resembles the temple of Athena Pollias 
in Priene. In fact, they are so alike that 
I am convinced that both these buildings 
are the work of the same architect, the 
celebrated Pythios. It was he who was 
responsible for the famous tomb of a 








ceivably suppress some unpalatable 
truths. It is the Prince himself who is 
the author of these letters. Documents 
of this kind, with their details about 
administration, enable us to glimpse what 
is behind the veil of the generalisations 
woven by political historians. With their 
aid, we can get a good idea as to how 
people really lived in the Greco-Oriental 
kingdoms which originated from the 
divided monarchy of Alexander. 

These royal letters—the most import- 
ant of which were set up in “ copies "’ of 
stone on temples and administrative 
buildings, the State archives of those 
times—to some extent reveal the source 
of the document. A compilation entitled 
* Royal Correspondence,"’ by Welles, an 
American, was published shortly before 
World War II., and it contains seventy- 
five such letters. Now we have so far 
discovered no fewer than five new ones 
at Labranda (Fig. 2), and in them we 
encounter King Philip of Macedonia 
(Philip V.), Ptolemaios of Egypt, Seleukos 
of Syria, etc. At the present time, the 
philologists and ourselves are still occu- 
pied with the study of these interesting 
and valuable documents. 

Altogether we have found about forty 
inscriptions of varying length. Some of 








Maussollos which, like the tombs of the 
Pharaohs, was begun while the monarch icq. 2. 
still lived, and it was not complete when 
he died in B.C. 353. Work on it con- 
tinued during the reign of his consort and 
sister, who succeeded him, but it was not 
quite finished even when she herself died in B.C. 351. But 
in line with a tradition of those times, the artists decorating 
this temple—Scop-as was amongst them—had made up their 
minds to finish the job in order to secure their own places 
in the niche of fame. Later, Pythios erected the temple of 
Athena at Priene, the completion of which—according to 
an inscription—was paid for by Alexander the Great in 
B.C. 334. Vitruvius says that this structure was used as a 
model for all leter Ionian temples. The temple at Labranda 
was built during the reign of Idrieus (B.C. 351-344)—in 
other words, during the interval between the building of 
the mausoleum and that of the temple of Priene, and there 
is no doubt in my own mind that here we have another 
piece of work by Pythios. A detailed study is now being 
made of the temples at Labranda and Priene, and of the 
architectural lay-out of the mausoleum at Halikarnassos. 
King Maussollos himself has left us a memorial of him- 
self at Labranda (Fig. 9). An inscription on the architrave 
of the so-called “ Temple B” informs us that he “ caused 


“,” ROYAL LETTER” OF HELLENISTIC TIMES: 
A PUBLIC NOTICE—ONE OF FIVE FOUND BY THE SWEDISH EXPEDITION AT LABRANDA IN 1948, 
WHICH THROWS LIGHT ON BOTH THE HISTORY OF THE TIMES AND THE FORM OF THE VERNACULAR, 


AS OPPOSED TO CLASSICAL, GREEK. 


NDRONA. The notion that here we have yet another 
individual’s name is quite out of the question. 

Then we have some significant fragments of a magnificent 
Pan-Athenian amphora adorned with black figures (four 
runners) and bearing a later engraved inscription : 
KALIKLESKALIKLEIOUERAKLE|(olés . . . ANDRAS 
. . . DI (“ Kalikles, son of Kalikles, from Herakleia . . . 
men... to Zeus”). What I have in mind here is a society 
or club of the kind which used to be very common in Asia 
Minor : (andreios sullogos or koinon andreién). Men also 
took part in tournaments and games, and in an inscription 
from Kios we find andron stadion and andron dolichon (the 
men’s stadium and the men's long course) at the side of 
paidon and ephédon stadion (the boys’ and youths’ stadium) 
respectively. I dare not offer any suggestion as to how 
these fragments of inscriptions might be completed, but I 
have taken it for granted that in this case we are dealing 
with assembly-rooms and club-houses where men belonging 
to important families would meet for the gay, festive 


A MAGNIFICENT INSCRIPTION—-PROBABLY 


them may be placed in the “ Leges 
sacr®"’ group, and time and again we 
encounter the name of Zeus Labrandeus. 

Just south of the Zeus Temple w« 
came across what is perhaps the most 
interesting building of all, an imposing edifice upon which 
very little excavation work has been done (Figs. 11, 12, 15). 
There is a corridor with adjacent chambers, the doors and 
windows of which are blocked up. In front of the one 
chamber which has so far been. excavated we found the 
Pan-Athenian amphora. The chamber itself was evidently 
a storeroom, and we ourselves used it for the same purpose, 
stowing away our tools and implements, together with 
statues and other items which could not be taken away. 
We blocked up the door and windows, and provided the 
chamber with an earth roof. 

But along this corridor are four more blocked-up store- 
rooms which await investigation. Outside, to the south, 
there is a staircase leading to an upper floor, and to the 
extreme east there is an entrance framed by enormous blocks 
of stone which we were able to put back into their original 
positions. 

This temple has undoubtedly been an earthquake victim. 


We know that in Western Asia Minor during the early 
(Comtemuad overleaf, abour 
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A NEWLY-FOUND TEMPLE OF ZEUS BY THE ARCHITECT 
DISCOVERIES IN CARIAN LABRANDA, 
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Continued from page 85.) 
Middle Ages, some 
very severe tremors 
completely destroyed 
a great number of 
magnificent edifices 
in Ephesus, Miletus 
and Priene. And 
here some of the 
enormous blocks of 
stone in the temple 
podium—they weigh 
between 5 and 6 tons 
each—crashed down 
into the rooms below, 
where they are now 
found standing on 
end. In the midst 
of a mass of such 
blocks forming part 
of the foundation 
near the southern 
long side of the Zeus 
Temple, we found a 
pair of fragments of 
inscribed clay tab- 
lets (Fig. 1). The 
face-side and edge of 
the larger has an 

[Continued opposite. 
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OF RECENT SWEDISH 
“ TEMPLE 


FIG. 3. PART OF THE LABRANDA SITE, SCENE 
EXCAVATIONS: (FOREGROUND) TEMPLE OF ZEUS; (BACK) 
FIG. 4. ON JAGGED CLIFFS, SHADED WITH FINE TREES: THE LABRANDA SITE IN 
SOUTH-WEST ASIA, WITH THE SO-CALLED “ TEMPLE A” PROMINENT ON THE RIGHT. 


a evagnnansenansvantennens | 
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FIG. 8. AN IONIC CAPITAL, FROM THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS. ITS GRACE AND STYLE SUPPORT THE VIEW 
THAT PYTHIOS, THE ARCHITECT OF THE FAMOUS MAUSOLEUM OF HALIKARNASSOS, WAS ALSO THE BUILDER 


‘ THE GIRL WITH A GOOSE : A COPY OF THE KNOWN HELLENISTIC OF THIS LABRANDA TEMPLE. 


STATUE, FOUND IN A NEWLY-EXCAVATED LABRANDA STOA, 


aroaneivenenvenionvavennssrevernirevsaneossaasiicornvaneesesirecneene Hil ATG Re 


etnernsnise nde Penettees copes raanasnonneen ee 


, 7 
FIG. If. THE SOURCE OF THE MOST INTERESTING LABRANDA FINDS: THE » FIG. 12. 
PARTIALLY EXCAVATED PALACE’S SOUTH-WEST ENTRANCE, AND A STORE-ROOM,. | ) THE OPPOSITE ANGLE. 


PERHAPS DESIGNED BY 
WITH COLUMNS TENTA 


THE SAME SCENE AS THAT SHOWN IN FIG. IT, BUT FROM 
HERE A PAN-ATHENIAN AMPHORA WAS FOUND. 


Continued.) 

they are written in that alphabet. Up till now, Carian inscriptions have been 
extremely rare—about eighty altogether are known, and about fifty of them were 
found in Egypt, where they had been written by Carian merchants and soldiers. 
They are, as a rule, very short—bearing no more than a couple of names, and 
hence our knowledge of the Carian language is very meagre (see Ferdinand Bork : 


by other investigators. At present, most of them seem inclined to class it alongside 
Lydian, amongst the Indo-European languages. But at present it is very difficult 
to come to any definite conclusion. One of the inscriptions which we found 

the longest Carian inscription so far known—makes our present ignorance only 
too clear. In Turkey I took the opportunity of submitting the find to my learned 


Bork con- colleagues, the Semitists and the Hittite philologists. All of them agree that here 


Die Sprache der Karer, Archiv fir Orientforschung V/1., pages 14-23) 
nects it with Elamite, but it cannot be said that his conclusions have been accepted 


we have something quite new—one of them, in fact, said that the fragment was 
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OF ONE OF THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD: 
AND LIGHT ON A CRYPTIC LANGUAGB. 


Continued 

inscription of un- 

doubtedly Carian 

origin, whilst on the 

back are some charac- 

ters forming part of 

an hitherto unknown 

alphabet. Some of 

the signs bear a re- 

semblance to Old 

Pheenician, and others 

are not unlike Cypro- 

Minoan syllabic 

characters. The 

smaller fragment 

has Carian characters 

on the face and a 

Cypro-Minoan sign on 

the edge. The form 

of the tablets them- 

selves—with inscrip- 

tions not only on the 

front and back but 

along their edges—is 

something quite re- eneneemennemnene mene - , 
markable, and there | Fic. 6. THE INTERIOR OF THE PREVIOUSLY KNOWN “ TEMPLE A“ FROM THE 
is no doubt that | NORTH-EAST ; NOW BELIEVED TO BE MEN'S CLUB ROOMS. 
these inscriptions are | —— a — senna NANNERL pene 


. 5. THE NEWLY-REVEALED TEMPLE OF ZEUS LABRANDEUS IN THE FOREGROUND, in part Carian, for 


PROBABLY THE WORK OF THE ARCHITECT PYTHIOS; “‘ TEMPLE A” BEHIND. Continued below. left. 


~ 
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w FIG. 9. AN INSCRIPTION AT LABRANDA BEARING THE NAME “ MAUSSOLLOS,”’ THE KING WHOSE MAUSOLEUM AT 


. wit 
rR HALIKARNASSOS WAS ONE OF THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE CLASSICAL WORLD, HIS BROTHER IDRIEUS IS ALSO ‘ 
ASSOCIATED WITH LABRANDA., ee ae ee ee - FIG. 10. DISCOVERED IN THE COLONNADE NEAR THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS: 

ne San ’ : ‘ : THE MARBLE HEAD OF A YOUTH, PROBABLY OF HELLENISTIC DATE 





PYTHIOS THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS i .. A SOCIAL CENTRE OF HELLENISTIC LABRANDA: THE #TOA, \ FIG. 15. PART OF THE LABRANDA PALACE (SEE ALSO FIC.S. If AND 12), WITH 
STIVELY RE-ERECTED. i OR COLONNADE, WITH AN EXZDRA IN FRONT, ‘4 THE SOUTH STAIRCASE AND BLOCKED-UP STORES, KIGHT BACKGROUND, 


so valuable that by itself it made the whole expedition worth while. At present parallel version in two different languages—a real bi-lingual ? We can only 
it is not easy to say just how old these tablets are. But it seems certain that the prove this to be the case if we find richer supporting material, and such 
two alphabets were simultaneously engraved into the still-wet clay. The Carian material is bound to exist. The clay itself shows that these fragments belong 
alphabet, consisting partly of Greek characters, partly of Cypro-Minoan syllabic to different tablets, and there is no doubt that their storage place was an archive 
characters, cannot be dated earlier than the last millennium B.C. It is pos- in one of the palace rooms. The palace itself might date from about 700 B.C., 
sible that a single inscription has been written both in late Carian characters for if we accept the chronicles of Eusebius, the ‘‘ Thalassocracy of the Carians 
and in an alphabet that had been in use at an earlier time. Or is this a i.e., their mastery of the seas—may be dated 730-671 BC 
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EXCEPTIONS WHICH TEST THE RULE. 

TT*HERE are throughot the world no fewer than 6000 different kinds 

of grasses. ‘They form one of the largest of plant families, and yet 
it is one of the most natural groups. By that I mean that the members 
of the group have not only many features in common, but differ from all 
other plants in several respects. I do not propose to catalogue the 
diagnostic features of the, Graminew, as the grass family is called, but 
rather to direct attention to one particular character, namely, the 
arrangement of their leaves. The leaves of grasses are borne singly at 
the nodes of the stem, and each successive leaf springs from the opposite 
side of the stem to its predecessor. The leaves, therefore, lie in two ranks 
along the stem. This arrangement is constant throughout the 6000 
species—with one exception. The exception is a piant which grows on 
volcanic mountains in Queensland; its botanical name is Micraira 
subulifolia. In it the leaves are set in a close spiral upon the stem, 
It was at first thought that this arrangement might arise secondarily 
either by a twisting of the stem, or by a displacement of the leaf-bases, 
but investigation of the growing-point showed that the leaves bear the 
spiral arrangement from the time of their origin. In spite of this 
exceptional feature, there can be no doubt that the plant is a grass ; 
it shares so many other features with grasses, particularly the structure 
of its flowers, and the division of its leaf into sheath, ligule and blade, 
that confusion with any other plant groups is impossible. 

Micraira subulifolia provides an extreme example of a problem which 
continually confronts botanists who attempt to arrange existing plants 
into groups. Large series of species can be recognised as evident relatives, 
but when an attempt is made to define the group, exceptions will be 
found to almost every rule. Does the aberrant plant belong to the group, 
in spite of its peculiarities ? Or should it be excluded, perhaps forming 
a separate group of its own—a monotypic group? In attempting to 
decide a question of this kind, weight may be given to the practical 
problem of discovering the correct name of a plant quickly ; that is, 
rapid identification. For this reason, artificial grouping is sometimes 
tolerated, but it is now recognised that a truly valuable classification, one 
that will prove most useful in the long run, must be natural—that is to 
say, the species and genera within them must have been evolved from the 
same ancestry. In attempting to decide whether plants are related or not, 
facts may be, and indeed should be, drawn from all plant sciences. 
Not only the outward form but the internal anatomy should be com- 
pared, their embryology and biochemistry should be studied, their 
geographical distribution considered. Unfortunately, few facts are 
usually available, and what should be a philosophical assessment has 
to be decided on a “ hunch.” But even when 
a great deal is known, opinions may differ. 
It is not possible to lay down a policy to 
which botanists must conform, some preferring 
to stress affinities by placing plants into as 
large groups as possible, while others eanphasise 
differences by erecting numbers of small, well- 
defined groups. The former policy was 
favoured by the great Victorian botanists, who 
felt it more important to indicate affinities 
between plants than to take the more facile 
course of making a new group to evade every 
difficulty. One great weakness of this method 
is that groups with rather generalised characters 
tend to become “ rubbish-heaps "’ ; for example, 
the family which includes the Common Dogwood 
with its simple, symmetrical flowers, formerly 
had lumped within it several minor groups with 
little in common except the simple flowers. 
Modern research has shown that the Dogwood- 
family, as formerly defined, should be split into 
at least five small families. Botanists now realise 
that unless the groups are clear-cut, no discussion 
about their relationships can have any value, and 
the old families are rapidly being divided, so that 
there are perhaps as many as four times as many 
plant-families generally recognised to-day as 
there were when Bentham and Hooker pub- 
lished their “‘ Genera Plantarum.” 

The exceptional plants which are shorn 
from the old-established families for the sake 
of uniformity form smaller families, often of 
only one species. A new problem then faces 
the botanist, since he is obliged to suggest the correct place for 
these new groups in the general arrangement of families. It is 
found that many of these small families have no real affinities ; 
they are isolated in the extreme. Just as Micraira was an excep- 
tional species within the grasses, so these families are exceptional 
among the flowering plants as a whole. The families split from 
the Dogwood-family have already been mentioned. One of these 
contains the well-known garden shrub Garrya, which bears catkins 
that are now in bloom, Many scientific papers have been written 
on this shrub, and several affinities suggested for it, but no con- 
vincing place has been found for it in the general scheme. One 
of our own native plants furnishes an even more striking example 
of a waif among plants. Though unassuming, almost insignificant, 
the Moschatel (Adoxa moschatelina) has charm for “ all that love 
green haunts and loveliness,”’ for it is a plant of damp, mossy 
woodland, The quaint arrangement of its incised leaves below 
the five greenish flowers is in itself distinctive, and its technical 
characters are so peculiarly combined that probably no other 
plant has had so many positions assigned to it. The greatest 
difficulty encountered in classifying it is the interpretation of the 
single floral-envelope as either petals or sepals, If it is the 
former, the flower comes nearest that of the Honeysuckle-family, 
a group which includes very few herbs ; if the latter, the flower 
is most like that of the Ivy-family, again a group with few 
herbs, but those few not altogether unlike Adoxa. Most botanists, 
however, favour placing it near the predominantly herbaceous 
Saxifrage-family. The most scientific attitude is merely to 
acknowledge that it is a plant with no known affinities. 

One of the most fascinating speculations with regard to 
these isolated plants is whether any of them represent survivals 
of previously dominant plant-groups. The recently discovered 
survival of living representatives of the Dawn Redwoods 
(Metasequoia), previously known from 100,000,000-year-old fossils, 
suggests that the ancestral flowering plants, so elusive as 
fossils, may be represented by living plants—plants so unlike 
the groups now dominant that they will not fit into any modern 
family. Dr. W. R. Purupson. 


A PLANT WITH NO KNOWN AFFINITIES : 
Adoxa moschatelina, 1% WHICH THE GREATEST DIFFICULTY 
ENCOUNTERED IN CLASSIFYING IT, IS THE INTERPRETATION OF 
THE SINGLE FLORAL-ENVELOPE AS EITHER PETALS OR SEPALS. 





THE EXCEPTION THAT TESTS THE RULE: 

A DRAWING OF Micraira subulifolia wnicn, 

THOUGH INCLUDED IN THE GROUP OF 

GRASSES, HAS ITS LEAVES SET IN A CLOSE 
SPIRAL UPON THE STEM, 





THE ONE EXCEPTION, IN ITS LEAF ARRANGEMENT, IN 6000 SPECIES OF GRASS: Mi raira subulsfolia 
GROWING IN A CLUMP AMONG THE VOLCANIC MOUNTAINS IN QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA. 





Photograph by Harold Bastin. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
HERE are stories which are written with such conviction that 
one will swallow hypotheses which one’s reason would not accept 
were one not under their author's spell. Conrad’s “ Lord Jim” was 
one; here, “‘ The Witness,’’ by E. Warington Smyth (Gollancz; gs.), 
is another. The central character, Jack Cresswell, a merchant seaman, 
is overshadowed by the legend that his father (who, anyhow, went down 
in her) deliberately ran a ship on the rocks because he had an insurable 
interest in her. He goes to sea in convoy during the war. There is 
a man on board who is spying for the Germans, but who has married 
the girl Jack was in love with, and who has a little son. Rather than 
let the little son be persecuted all his life for being the child of a spy, 
Jack allows himself to be suspected of spying and to be put into irons 
by a captain who served under his father and was in two minds about 
his father’s guilt. 

It all sounds unlikely. But the author compels one to suspend 
disbelief by the sheer power of his writing. We sail with his ship ; we 
make port with his ship; we return with cargo and are bombed by 
aeroplanes, and are left behind, semi-sinking. We are with Jack 
beating his. way out of his cell and feeding his pinned-down and antag- 
onistic captain. We are there when the remainder of the crew return 
from their boats; when there is mutiny on deck, and mutiny in the 
stokehold ; and all hands have to be forced to the pumps, and the Lizard 
is sighted at last, and the dying captain, with his last breath, nominates 
the “traitor’’ Jack as his successor in command of the ship. As I 
write all that down, those events seem unlikely too. But “ stranger 
things have happened at sea"; and the story is so thrillingly told, 
and with such a wealth of persuasive detail, that I don’t feel in the least 
guilty for having disclosed the “ plot.’’ I shall read the book again ; 
it gives one contact with a mind, a héart, and a man who has wandered 
and experienced. 

The publisher of “ The Attic Pretenders,'’ by Ernst Kreuder 
(Putnam ; 8s. 6d.) states that Herr Kreuder’s book is “ the first novel to 
come out of Germany since the war.’ O sé sic omnes: the author’s 
six heroes, escaping from the present, are back in the old vagrant 
world of German fairy-tales which enriched Europe long before 
Brandenburg and Bismarck organised the Germans for unity and 
conquest. I can hardly suggest that the author is a German Lewis 
Carroll, because philosophising and talk about “ reality’ will keep 
creeping in; the nonsense is too deliberate. But there is certainly 
a touch of Chesterton. 

I cannot summarise the wild story. I can but quote. “ We went 
down the narrow shady alley and.walked into 
a second-hand shop called ‘Aaron Never, 
Second-hand goods—Bargains.’ It was rather 
dark inside. Mountains of junk lay all over 
the place, not only in the shop window, but 
on the walls, on tables, and on chairs—shoes, 
birdcages, furs, stuffed martens and owls, 
suits, fish tanks, clocks, pamphlets. In the 
gloom at the back of the shop a door opened, 
and a little old man with a black beard and a 
black cap came down the steps to the 
counter. 

“* Please, please, gentlemen,’ he said 
with a deep bow. ‘Why haven't you 
made yourselves comfortable? What can 
I do for you? As my name tells you, you 
will find here what you can never find 
anywhere else.’ 

“I was afraid he might be one of the 
preachers like Waldemar, so I said we hadn't 
much time. 

“* Ah, you can get that here too,’ said 
Aaron Never. ‘I have saved up enough of it. 
There ’s nothing wrong with the clocks you see 
here. I just don’t let. them go in case they 
run away with time.’ ” 

Anybody who likes that will enjoy the 
book. 

Mr. Joseph Tomelty—" Red is the Port 
Light '’ (Jonathan Cape; 9gs.)—is, it seems, 
a well-known Irish dramatist and actor, 
and has now produced a first novel. His 
central character, Stephen, is an Ulster seaman, 
whose mind is complicated because he is a bastard. He sets 
out on a leaky coaster with a drunken captain, is the one 
man rescued when the ship goes down in a storm, is nursed 
back to life by the captain's “fey"’ widow, is vamped by 
the widow, and marries her in church in Belfast. No sooner 
is he married than the bride recedes into the distance, ceasing 
to be a wife as soon as she has nominally become one. 
There are graphic pictures here of seafaring around the Irish 
coast, of scratching for a living in the Ulster outlands, and of 
the streets of Belfast. The author can see things vividly and 
record them. But I hope that when he writes a second novel 
he will conceive a more plausible story and more convincing 
characters. It isn’t enough to be extremely good at background. 

“Hacked out of granite,’ says the publisher's description, 
“on the side of an Austrian peak, visitors may see the colossal, 
rough-hewn statue of a Tyrolese peasant ; it is to commemorate 
the brave man who lost his life in making his descent to warn 
the village in the valley far beneath of the coming landslide.” 
I naturally thought, as anybody would—* He Climbed Alone,’’ 
by Mary Dunstan (Heinemann ; gs. 6d.)—that the book would be 
chiefly concerned with the heroic exploit. Not at all: it is about 
the way in which the hero, driven to desperation by scandal in 
the village as to his beautiful, flower-loving sister being a 
witch, is forced to refuge in a mountain-hut and is accidentally 
involved in heroism. The incidental pictures in the book of 
chalets under snow, and the talk about ski-ing, may have a 
nostalgic interest for people who, long ago, saw the steeples, and 
the snow-laden eaves, and the high peaks, and the downward 
slopes, and think that they may never see them again. But 
the authoress, with a fine subject ready to her hand, has 
neglected it for a lot of village gossip, which, if her acccunt 
is to be trusted, is very much the same in the Tyrol as it is 
anywhere else. It may seem an odd thing to say, but 
I think this book should be rewritten. Anton should have 


a better reason for his great sacrifice than being merely 
“fed-up" with the population of the village which he 
saved. J. C. Squire. 
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“ CINDERELLA” TO PROKOFIEV 


THE WINTER FAIRY, HER DRESS GLITTERING WITH FROST 
BERYL GREY 


AND ICICLES 


WITH THE FAIRY GODMOTHER (PAMELA MAY; CENTRE) 


THE BALLET OF THE STARS AND THE SEASONS. 


THE UGLY STEP-SISTERS: ROBERT HELPMANN (LEFT) AND 


FREDERICK ASHTON, WHO DEVISED AND PRODUCED THE BALLET. 


DANCE, 
PAIR 


(MOIRA SHEARER), 


AND HIS BRIDE, CINDERELLA 
FOR THE HAPPY 


BACKGROUND IS WAITING 


SOMES) 
THE SHIP IN THE 


(MICHAEL 
SEASONS : 


THE PRINCE 
AND 


cinderella,” the new full-length ballet to Prokofiey music, devised and produced by 
Frederick Ashton, who also dances the part of the gentler of the tw Ugly Step 
Sisters, is a splendid addition to the rapidly growing list of British ballets, 


rowns the Sadler's Wells Company with fresh laurels. It was produced on December « 


and so enthusiastically received that the length of its run has been twice exten ded, 
¢ (where it alternates with 


and it is now being kept in the Covent Garden programm 
February 14. Frokofiev’s witty music offers opportunities for 


and 
5, 


mic and 


pera) until 


MUSIC : 


MOIRA SHEARER AS CINDERELLA, DANCING WITH HER BROOM, 
WHEN LEFT DISCONSOLATE IN THE HOUSE. 


WATCHED BY THE 
TO BOARD 


LONDON 


A BRILLIANT NEW BRITISH BALLET. 


\ 
” 


mt tly 


THE CLOCK STRIKES MIDNIGHT, AND CINDERELLA 


(MOIRA SHEARER) SEEKS IN PANIC TO LEAVE THE BALL. 


DANCING HER SOLO, 


THE FIRE, 
BALL. 


MOIRA SHEARER AS CINDERELLA, ALONE BY 


AS THE UGLY STEP-SISTERS PREPARE FOR THE 


DANCING WITH CINDERELLA AT THE BALL: MICHAEL 


SOMES AND MOIRA SHEARER. 


STARS THE PRINCE 
HER. 

Frederick Ashton as the two Ugly 
Jean-Denis Malclés, and the 


nights by Moira Shearer 


invention, and Robert Helpmann and 
Step-Sisters are superbly humorous. The scenery is by 
réles of Cinderella and the Prince are danced on alternate 
and Michael Somes; and by Violetta Elvin and John Hart. The grand design of the 
whole ballet, the admirable choreography, excellent grouping and figure and classical 


dances make “ Cinderella"’ a worthy successor to the great classical fairy-tale ballets 
7 


Photographs by Roger W ood. | 
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THE ILLUSTRATED 


VITAL NATIVE BANTU GENIUS: SACRED 


KK” 


*« 
x ye ete 


LIVINGSTONE SANGO, 
TREATMENT 


BY 
DECORATIVE 


VIRGINS "; 


“THE ®FIVE WISE AND THE FIVE FOOLISH 
IN THE 


AGED SEVENTEEN. HE WAS CONSIDERABLE SKILL 
OF GROUPS OF HUMAN FIGURES. 








DRAWING ; 
BOY WITH 


A WATER-COLOUR 
FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD 


CARVED BY 
PUPIL 


DESIGNED AND 
EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD 
QUALIFY AS A TEACHER, 


FAMILY"; 
AN 
TO 


HOLY 
KATSANDE, 
CYRENE 


* THE 
STEPHEN 
LEAVING 


MURALS PAINTED BY PUPILS; 
BERNARD MISEKE, MARTYR; 
AN AFRICAN), AND MANCHE 


THE CHAPEL AT CYRENE: THE 
MOAMUSELA, A ZULU MARTYR ; 
CYRENE (TRADITIONALLY 


OUR LORD AS 
SIMON OF MASEMOLA, 
An exhibition of Native Paintings and Sculpture by pupils of the Mission School 
of Cyrene, Southern Rhodesia, was due to open at the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colours’ Gallery, Conduit Street, on January 1!, and will continue until 
January 29 It is sponsored by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts and consists of work by boys and young men from various Bantu 


have been given the opportunity of developing their native genius. 


tribes who 


“ THE 
MARKED 


BUT A LESS PLEASING 


REPRESENTING (L. TO R.): 
PRIEST ; 
A MARTY 


15, 1949 
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“AND LAY WORKS BY YOUNG ARTISTS. 


SELUKWE. HIS 


JAMES RATUMU, AGED EIGHTEEN, FROM 
FORMALISED 


IS ILLUSTRATED BY HIS DECORATIVE AND 
TREATMENT OF ROCKS AND TREES, 


SHEPHERDS"’; BY 
INDIVIDUAL STYLE 


iteatieie tet 


NDRWAVINW 


= 


ee od 


te See 


oO 
=I 
Ag 
by 


DESIGNED AND CARVED BY 


“THE GOOD SHEPHERD” ; 
A REMARKABLE 


STEPHEN KATSANDE, A CRIPPLE WITH 
FACILITY FOR WORKING IN A GREAT VARIETY OF MEDIUMS, 


BY GEORGE KACHANGE, A 


GREAT DECORATIVE FEELING, 
COLOUR SENSE. 


IN CHRISTIAN 
THE FIGURE 


ZIMANGALO., 
AFRICAN. 


ABIATHAR 


MOVING DESIGN; BY 
AS AN 


1S ALWAYS REPRESENTED 
HAS BEEN BLEACHED BY THE SUN, 


A CRUCIFIX OF MOST 
AFRICAN ART OUR LORD 


R. 
ten years, 


The Rev. Canon Paterson, who has worked at Cyrene for the past 
and 


does not “ teach" his young pupils to draw or paint. He makes material 
tools available and leaves each boy to develop along his individual lines. The 
school contains no paintings or carvings other than those produced there, for 
Canon Paterson believes that to show the pupils masterpieces of the Western 


tradition would both confuse and discourage them. 
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UNTAUGHT BUT ENCOURAGED: THE AFRICAN NATIVE AS A SCULPTOR. 





“A CALVARY,” WITH 


THE SACRED PERSON- . ae 
AGES REPRESENTED BY “a YOUNG GIRL"; BY ABIATHAN ZIMANGALO. A SCULPTURE IN WOOD EXECUTED 
AFRICANS; A BAS WITH CONSIDERABLE SENSIBILITY AND GRACE, 


RELIEF CARVED BY 
ADOMESCH MBENGE 
MOYO, A TWENTY-YEAR- 
OLD CRIPPLE FROM 
ESSEXVALE. 


AINTINGS and 
sculpture by 
pupils of the Mis- 
sion School, Cyrene, 
near Bulawayo, 
Southern Rhodesia, 
have been seen in 
the chief towns of 
Rhodesia and of 
the Union, but the 
exhibition (Janu- 
ary 11-29) at the 
Gallery of the 
Royal Society of 
Painters in Water 
Colours, Conduit 
Street, is their first 
London show. The 
raw materials used 
by primitive people 
are faggots of wood 
and dollops of clay, 
so their art tends 
to be three-dimen- 
sional, and owing 
to lack of technical 
knowledge and the 
use of only the 
simplest tools, it is 
usually crude. But, 
because the primi- 
tive Bantu artist 
strives for the 
embodiment of 
an idea and is 
indifferent to the 
success or failure of 
a photographic 
representation, his 
work often pos 





ad > . * * ws . a < “ , , - %. , ‘ ‘ 
THE PATIENT WOMAN OF AFRICA"; BY ANNET SAMBAMA, sesses a freshness HEAD OF A YOUNG MAN"; BY DAVID CHITUKU. THE CURRENT EXHIBITION 
A SEVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD BOY FROM THE MOUNT SILINDA AREA and vigour whict IS THE FIRST LONDON SHOW OF THE WORK OF CYRENE MISSION SCHOOL PUPILS. 
that of technically skilled Europeans may lack. At the same time, Bantu sculpture and and in murals (they have decorated the school chapel walls). He was formerly at 
A chief, Grace Dieu Teachers’ Training College, where many students became proficient 


painting often appear grotesque to Europeans, on account of their symbolism 
for instance, rules, so the sculptor concentrates on the head and is content merely to wood-carvers, though most of their designs were supplied by the Canon. At 


indicate the body; while a porter, who needs tough muscles and a strong body, is Cyrene the 120 pupils (boys between ten and nineteen years of age) take the 
shown with but a roughly suggested head. The Rev. Canon Paterson encourages usual educational course as weil as practical subjects, but, in addition they all 
his pupils at Cyrene to make experiments in wood- and stone-carving, in painting draw, some carve and a number have carved their own designs. 
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PAPER HATS AND TINSEL. 
T is about this time, in the first weeks of the New Year, that the hustled holiday 
playgoer is subject to nightmare: I hasten to say, the gayest sort of nightmare, 

from which he is likely to awake heaving and chuckling. I am not good at remembering 
dreams; but I am sure that in some of mine Tommy Trinder’s chin-up Buttons, 
accompanied by a Wicked Uncle talking Mile End French, must lately have flown off to 
look for piratical treasure in the Never-Never-Never Land, pursued by Father Christmas, King 
Yolk of Eggville, Blind Pew, the undergraduates of St. Olde’s, and a sulphurous gaggle of 
Demon Kings. Foreigners still wonder why, annually for a few weeks, the British stage 
should sway into an ecstasy of amiable gibbering, shoot up its Dames and Principal Boys, 
and dance until the gunpowder drips from its heels. They will wonder for many years yet. 

True, at other Christmas seasons I do recollect a call to some oddly unfestive 
productions. With a sense of guilt I have attended both a “ Macbeth” and one of the 
sternest Strindbergs—this while, outside, the world was hung with paper chains and loud 
with the popping of crackers. (No one, by the way, has yet put “ Paper Hats Essential " 
on a holiday-play invitation, but that may come.) This season there was no kind of 
interloper. Certainly we had a Strindberg early in December ; but the run at the Embassy 
was suspended while pantomime capered in, and for the rest—with one exception—the major 
classic tragedies were allowed to sleep. The exception was a curio, an exuberant performance 
of the First Quarto “ Hamlet,” that thing of shreds 
and patches, by a group of Oxford University 
Players in the Rudolf Steiner Hall. It was the first 
London production of the year and a surprising 
start to 1949. Few can have expected to meet 
an Ophelia-cum-Lady Teazle and a Claudius 
nourished on fine old port. 

Elsewhere seriousness has broken in very seldom. 
We have seen once more that majestic droll, 
Monsewer Eddie Gray, spreading confusion and 
alarm in Sherwood. Rubious-nosed, glowering, a 
fellow to be hissed at sight, he snarls through “ The 
Babes in the Wood "’ with a comic majesty and his 
usual nice turn of Cockney-French patois. Eddie 
Gray, one of our most inspired comedians, is now 
lost so thoroughly in the habit of the ‘‘ Monsewer ”’ 
that it would be hard to accept him as himself 
without lugubrious moustache, Bardolphian nose, 
and the patter of Boolong. This ‘‘ Babes "’ (Princes 
Theatre) is a revival, cut-and-come-again, from last 
year, and it is the sort of furious gallimaufry, 
complete with mock-schoolroom, that sends every- 
one home in an enviable panto-drunk state, fizzing 
with the true exhilaration of the holiday theatre. 

* Cinderella,” at the Palladium, makes much 
the same effect even if it has not the rumble- 
roar of the “ Babes.”” One does not entirely lose 
sight of old Perrault in the coils of Panto, and this 
pleases the children, who have every right to 
look for a certain story in their pantomimes as 
well as a general glitter-and-flash: parents do 
not always bother about this, and it cheers one 
when a pantomime producer realises that his Show should 
be first of all for the juniors. There is much for the seniors 
as well at the Palladium, but I enjoyed the various 
interpolated turns—excellent in their way—less than the 
spectacle of Cinderella's illuminated pony-coach whirling 
off to the ball, and the arrival of Evelyn Laye, prince of 
all principal boys, as she strode upon the stage at her 
first entrance. Tommy Trinder restrains his usual 
bouncing selM and makes of Buttons an endearing fellow 
who might well have a life of his own outside the theatre. 

The third of the inner-metropolitan pantomimes, the 
Casino's “‘ Humpty-Dumpty,” has one of the more recondite 
stories. I know what is happening in “ Cinderella"; I 
have usually a vague idea of events in Sherwood ; but what 
happens in ‘“ Humpty-Dumpty ” I cannot make out: it 
may be that we are seeing a First Quarto edition and that 
it is all clearer in the Folio. Still, this matters hardly at all. 
If you begin to ask yourself why Richard Hearne'’s spindly 
flickering Postmistress, Agatha Applepip (a Dame of original 
enchantment) suddenly becomes a panto-Juliet, or why she 
finds herself with Vic Oliver's King Yolk in a haunted room 
where green demons snap out from cupboards and even 
the pictures have their eye on you—if, I say, you ask 
yourself these things, you are lost. The best course is to 
watch the revels—crockery-smashing and all—undismayed 
and unquestioning. You will agree that Pat Kirkwood has the thigh-slapping zest of the true 
Principal Boy, that the trilling of young Julie Andrews is as surprising as it was in 
“Starlight Roof,” and that the furry-purring Vic Oliver, rather uneasy on the first night 
in his grotesque regality, will carry the panto-sceptre one day with an appropriate holiday 
flaunt. It is, then, a lusty season. If I were to distribute honours, I should share the 
laurel for the best pantomime between “ Cinderella" and the ‘ Babes,”’ and acclaim 
Evelyn Laye as the best Principal Boy, Eddie Gray as the master of the drolls, Richard 
Hearne as the most original figure, and the Palladium coach as the season's set-piece. 

The next division, the holiday plays, has brought Joan Hopkins to the Scala as a clear, 
genuine Peter Pan. She does not fuss with Peter. She is boyish and alert, with nothing 
of the chocolate-box, the sicklier, gummy Charm School. When she fights the sinister 
Hook of George Curzon—a devilish fellow, one of Balliol’s best and worst—we are 
sincerely anxious about it. Sincerity is this Peter's strength; thanks to him, we believe 
in the Never-Never-Never Land and everything that in it lies. (Except, perhaps, the 
scenery : “ Peter Pan" could do with a new outfit.) The other holiday plays run on the 
proper rails, from a ‘‘ Charley's Aunt,” now in a Beatonian-Gothick setting, to the voyage 
of the Hispaniola across the stage of the Fortune 

















A PANTOMIME THAT 


THE HOLIDAY THEATRE": A SCENE FROM 


between ‘‘ Cinderella ”’ 


pan” 


ILLUSTRATED 





“SENDS EVERYONE HOME. . . 

THE BABES IN THE woop” 
SHOWING THE TOY CASTLE. 

In his article on this page Mr. Trewin discusses the Christmas pantomimes and plays and 


says that if he were to distribute honours, he would share the laurel for the best pantomime 
(Palladium) and “ The Babes in the Wood 





“ PUT UP YOUR SWORDS, BOYS, THIS MAN IS MINE” 


(SCALA THEATRE), WITH GEORGE CURZON AS CAPTAIN HOOK AND 
JOAN HOPKINS AS “A CLEAR, GENUINE PETER PAN.” 
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WANDERING THROUGH ENGLAND. 

UCKINGHAM PALACE stands on the mulberry garden which James I. planted 
to encourage the growth of silk in England. ... No London square has passed 
through such vicissitudes as Leicester Square. ... There are more trees in the Green 
Park now than at any time since pre-Reformation days, when Londoners went bird-nesting 
there. ... Bond Street is the only fashionable promenade left in town. ... The 
crowds in Oxford Street never seem quite the same crowds as those in other London 
streets. ... The City is to-day the largest area of continuous air-raid desolation in 
Britain. These are but a few statements by Mrs. Robert Henrey, picked haphazard from 
her latest book, “ London '"’ (Dent ; 20s.) The writer not only knows the capital, so far 
as any one person can know it; she senses its many moods, realising that “its aspect 
changes continually, not only according to the hour of the day or night, but also according to 
whether we ourselves are happy or anxious or sad... .” She takes certain key points, 
sketches their history and describes the contemporary scene—a scene that tells of war and 
destruction, of Phoenix faith and determination. Past and present rub shoulders in her 

pages. Fifteen very attractive paintings by Phyllis Ginger adorn the book. 

It is not given to all to desire to be in London. H. L. V. Fletcher, for example, while 
admitting that somebody must, presumably, live in large towns, says others prefer what 
has come to be associated with the country life of England. ‘ They want fields and rivers 
and woods and orchards ; hedges where there are 
plenty of wild flowers and bird-life, clean air, hills 
and valleys.”” To suit such tastes he thinks one will 
be hard driven to find a county that has more 
to give than that of which he writes in the latest 
addition to the County Books series. ‘“‘ Hereford- 
shire ’’ (Robert Hale ; 15s.) is undoubtedly about 
one of the most pastoral of English counties. But 
this is also the claim which Miss Olive Cook puts 
forward by implication for another county on the 
other side of the country. Her “ Suffolk '’ (Paul 
Elek ; ros. 6d.) tells of a “‘ shy, solitary county where 
there is one church to every six hundred inhabitants 
and where it is impossible to spend half a day with- 
out becoming aware of a deep, strange sense of 
peace.’’ They are both counties of villages. Indeed, 
Mr. Fletcher will have it that the five Herefordshire 
places that can claim to be called towns—Hereford, 
Kington, Leominster, Ross and Ledbury—are but 
grown-up villages with “‘ mud on their boots.” On 
the other hand, Miss Cook finds that of the four size- 
able towns in Suffolk—Ipswich, Bury, Felixstowe 
and Lowestoft—none save Bury contributes much 
to the essential spirit of the county. Not that every- 
thing in Herefordshire is as it should be, even for 
Mr. Fletcher. ‘“‘ The unfortunate thing about Here- 
fordshire,”’ he says, “is that there seems to have been 
no really good building since the builders stopped 
putting up the timber and daub cottages.” (He is 
not writing of the big houses.) As to the churches, 
he and Miss Cook vie with each other in telling of 
their beauties. Both make most appealing guides, 
and their illustrations back them up in every way. 

The farm-houses of these pastoral counties come under the 
benign gaze of C. Henry Warren in ‘‘ English Cottages and 
Farm-Houses "’ (Collins ; 5s.), in which he roams the English 
countryside from Cornwall to Cumberland, from Herefordshire 
to Suffolk, to show how the varied character of our rural archi- 
tecture is largely determined by local material. No house, 
according to Mr. Warren, is so susceptible to the imprint of its 
inmates’ personalities as a farm-house. Mansions, despite 
their tenure by generation after generation, are perhaps too 
big and too impersonal. Cottages mostly change hands too 
often. But the farm-house is passed on from father to son 
for a hundred years or more. It is in this intimate spirit 
that the writer approaches his subject. 

There is little about the farm-house itself in R. M. Lockley’s 
“ The Golden Year '’ (Witherby ; 10s. 6d.), but much about 
the life of the farm. It is a rich, warm life of which he writes. 
The fields and cattle, the fowls of the air and the flowers 
of the hedgerow ; these and much beside, not forgetting the 
human element, are lovingly handled so that the reader feels 
himself companioning Mr. Lockley, be it in the lamp-lit 
kitchen where “ the long oak table and benches are brown 
with scouring and polish, and the master’s high-backed 
chair is darker still,"’ or in the pasture, where “ the herd 
looked impressive by their very number as they stood 
outlined against the sky, hock-deep in flowering grasses and clovers, while the 
white sails of the clouds riding before the south-west wind upon smoke-grey hulls 
made a perfect background.”” Yet this golden year was not all sunshine. There was 
storm at times, bringing destruction and ruin in its train, and sorrow and death. But 
the joy outweighs all else. 

Years before the Second World War there were far-seeing men who predicted the 
doom of the country house. That prediction has proved only too true, and it is significant 
that more than one writer of late has turned his pen to the recording of an aspect of English 
life that, having flourished for generations, is swiftly disappearing. Such a writer is Miss 
Dorothy Devenish, whose book, “ A Wiltshire Home "’ (Batsford ; 12s. 6d.), brings before 
us the life of her childhood at Little Durnford Manor, in a Wiltshire valley not far from 
Salisbury. It was a pleasant life, in pleasant surroundings, with pleasant people. The 
house and its gardens are faithfully pictured, and we are introduced to the many who 
lived there and were dependent on the Manor, from Nanny to Kyte the head-keeper, from 
Middlecote the butler to Anne the housemaid, who married Bill Amor the carter. Miss 
Devenish, however, does not allow herself to be blinded by the glamour of the past. It 

had dignity, kindness and beauty, she says, 





FIZZING WITH THE TRUE EXHILARATION OF 
(PRINCES THEATRE) ; 


: A SCENE FROM “ PETER 





and the nursery-rhyme riot of “ The Land of the 
Christmas Stocking "' (Duke of York's) which, I 
gather from one of my spies—barely restrained 
from joining in- the action—is probably the 
zenith of the British Drama. 

Among all this, one new production, ‘ High 
Button Shoes " (Hippodrome), has found its way 
to the West End. It has not come on diffidently : 
it has danced on with a swing and a swoop : and 
I think the fantastic-pantomimic Mack Sennett 
ballet in and out of the bathing-houses at Atlantic 
City justifies the choice of Christmas week for its 
arrival. Certainly this spinning follow-my-leader 
dance must have been weaving its way through 
my post-Christmas nightmare, even if any 
coherent idea of the comedy, a load of mischief 


romantic career, an 


for voo and voo—indeed for most people. 


Oliver is King Yolk of Eggville. 
“ HIGH BUTTON SHOES” 


Raphaelson of New York. 
a critic, and Michael Balfour, a dramatist. 
‘“BOLTONS REVUE ’ 
achievement on that small stage. 





(Hippodrome).— 
dance (1913) and don’t bother about the comedy. 

** JASON *’ (New Lindsey).—How dramatic critics behave at home, according to Samson 
A tenuous comedy, with assured performances by Patric Barr, 


under which that ingratiating player, Lew | and a Rich, Damp Hook, George Curzon 
Parker, must struggle all the evening, has— | “CHARLEY’S AUNT "’ G ‘ 
perhaps luckily—slid by now from the burdened Cecil Beaton. ‘ 

mind, J. C. Trewin. \ ne ae 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. | 


“ CINDERELLA "’ GO phadtom) — tore or less everything, from Evelyn Laye in full 
Tommy Trinder as Buttons, to the right brand of pony-coach. 
“CINDERELLA "’ (Royal Opera House, Covent Garden).—How the story looks in a 
Frederick Ashton ballet, beautifully danced to the music of Prokofiev. 
| “ BABES IN THE WOOD "’ (Princes).—As Eddie Gray might observe, this is a pantomime 


| “ HUMPTY-DUMPTY "' (Casino).—Richard Hearne is an elastic Postmistress and Vic 


(Boltons).—Not so good as last year’s, but still a very real 
“ PETER PAN "’ (Scala).—With one of the truest Peters of recent years, Joan Hopkins, 


(His Majest?’s).—As usual, 


—An American musical piece. On with the 


but it was also guilty of wilful blindnesses and 
unreasonable prides. Nevertheless, one cannot 
read her record without regretting the dis- 
appearance of the squire and that for which 
he stood. 

Not many nowadays go on pilgrimage. Which 
may be regretted for various reasons. Perhaps 
“ The Pilgrims’ Way,’’ by W. E. Lake, A.R.P.S., 
and Nellie Kirkham (Muller ; ros. 6d.), will cause 
some to seek to emulate the Chaucerian characters. 
For this is a picture book in the first instance, and 
its pictures show the villages and countryside of 
much of Hampshire, Surrey and Kent, the ancient 
churches and the glories of Winchester and Canter- 
bury. There is a wealth of beauty in these camera 
studies, and Miss Kirkham increases interest with 
her text, so that one is stimulated to go on 
pilgrimage through a lovely stretch of England 
“for to seken strange strondes,"’ as Chaucer 
— —_—_ had it. W. R. CaLverr. 


but now with top-dressing by | 
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THE NEW HILLMAN 


MUNK MIACMIFICENT 


A FULL-SIZED FAMILY CAR 
OUTSTANDINGLY NEW IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
LIGHTER IN WEIGHT 


%* Independent front suspension 

* Opticurve windscreen 

%*% Unique driving control and vision 

* Proved Synchromatic Gear Control 

* Bench type front seat 

%* New styled coachwork of brilliant design 























A PRODUCT OF THE ROOTES GROUP 





London Showrooms & Export Division : 
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P of C Vetere eaten Hi 
Purveyor o Cherry Heers Purveyor rr Cher <¥; m } ering ‘berry Heering 
to H.M. King George | t fo HM. King Proderit 1% to HM. King af PP . H. TEM. Queen Wilbelmina 


Rootes Ltd. Devonshice House, Piccadilly, London W.! 














Precious anni 


Through four generations Heering’s Cherry Brandy, now 
| sold under the shorter name of CHERRY HEERING, has 
witnessed as well as created many precious 
moments. Today, supplies are limited, 
but this Danish delight will grace your day 
whenever and wherever you meet with it. 


CHERRY HEERING 


World famous ligueur since 1818 
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Ensure a good education 
for your child 


The Standard “ Public Schools 
effected now will secure 


” Policy 


£40 A SCHOOL TERM 
FOR FIVE YEARS 


from the date when your child goes to school, irrespective of 
what the future may hold for you. 

The period of five years mentioned can be extended or 
curtailed as desired. 

University fees can be assured as well as those for 
Preparatory and Public Schools. 

Write, giving as full particulars as possible of education 
envisaged, with dates of birth of parent and child, to 


The 
STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office : 3 George Street - Edinburgh 


London: 3 Abchurch Yard Cannon St EC4~ 15a Pall Mall SW1 
and Branches throughout the United Kingdom. 











The Havana leaf in Burlingtons is of the finest quality 










BURLINGTON 
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Petit Coronas 2'! 







Coronas 2'7 
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ON THE ADVENT OF A 
FIRST GRANDCHILD 


*...your Mother and 1 ave delighted that Mary wants 
to call him Nicholas ; tell her 1 take it as a great com- 


pliment to my as afather-in-law! We 
much wish he be christened here where ae 
married by gur old vicar, but the jowrney would be 


long and tiring for them both.” 


your family and friends, 

write simply, from the 
heart. Your letters reflect a 
background they remember— 
the quietness of home, the 
evenings spent by the fire, 














A HEALTHY LIVER when you peacefully discussed 

the day’s happenings. And as 

Carbon Tetrachloride has many uses. It will put out fires, it will carefully as you select your 
words, so you select your note- 

clean clothes. It is a solvent for rubber, oils, fats and greases; it paper. There is no better 


choice than Basildon Bond. 
It makes writing, and reading, 


This versatile chemical is made by Albright & Wilson Ltd. a pleasure; its quality has 


ALBRIGHT & WiLsON 
GUTAIGANES 


will cure liverfluke in sheep; it is also a useful chemical reagent. 


LETTERS THAT COUNT — COUNT FOR MORE ON 





for Basildon Bond by name. 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 


vawilid 


BRITAIN’S MOST DISTINGUISHED NOTEPAPER 





! 
| ONDA UIVOVIVar 
| 

















EST. 1863 


KERFOOTS 


LOZENGES 
: 


The experience of 
three generations 








_KERFOOT 
From your Chemist 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley . Lancashire 
xaso 

















| BAKED BY THE BEST BAKERS 




















THE OPTIMIST 





| “Leave them wi’ me and [’ll 


: 
Prumier Coqnac |S2T2227 


The laces are no sae bad.” 
Ss Br andy z= They must have been Paton’s Laces. 
, PATON’S 


WORLD FAMOUS BOOT 
AND SHOE LACES 











| For quality wear and appearance 


——— 


eee : you cannot get better. 


|WM. PATON LTD. 


| JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 
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. have you saved £40 on your A.O.A. round trip?” 











A.O.A. now offer a further 25% reduction on fares (already pre- 
viously reduced by 10%), for round trips to the United States. 
For example, the new Excursion fare from London to New York 
and back is only £115 . 16s.—a reduction of over £40 on the normal 
fare. Fares cover delicious meals and drinks (cocktails, sherry, 
Scotch and Rye), served on board every Flagship. There are no 
tips or extras. These special 30-day round-trip fares will operate 
from October Ist, 1948 to March 31st, 1949 (trip must be completed 
by April 30th, 1949), and are from all parts of Europe to New York, 
Boston or Gander (Newfoundland). 


* 
. « « another reason why MORE people fly MORE miles by Flagship 





Reservations and Information from your local Travel Agent (who makes no charge for 
obtaining your A.O.A. ticket), or 35, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1. Tel: GRO. 3955 


AMFRICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES ... AMERICAN AIRLINES 


METAL WINDOWS 


in the Life of the Nation 
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its SEVENTH HEAVEN 
living with an AGA 


Regd. Trade Mark 


and this cooker saves so much on fuel 
it soon pays its cost! 


UCH bliss comes to the home— 

after an Aga arrives! No wonder 
many owners never forget the 
dealer who put in their Aga — 
but greet him always with heart-felt 
gratitude ! 

The beautiful Aga makes life so 
different ! Burning night and day, it 
is always ready to cook for you — 
perfectly, almost automatically. You 
simply refuel it morning and night. 
No fires to light. A damp cloth 





wipes it clean. And’you can have an 
Aga that will also give you really hot 
water in the bathroom or kitchen — 
right round the clock ! 

Yet its luxurious comfort is not 
really costly. The guaranteed maxi- 
mum yearly fuel consumption is so 
low that your saving on fuel soon 
covers the cost of your Aga. Its 
quality is the same as in 1938 — and 
there is no purchase tax. The Aga is 
indeed a splendid investment ! 





HIS is the Aga 
Model E Cooker for 
the larger household. 
its guaranteed maxi- 
mum fuel consumption 
per year is 3 tons using 
coke, anthracite or 
“ Phurnacite ”. Other 
models are available 
and deliveries are now 
quicker. 
Domestic models 
from {£85 to L115 
Hire purchase terms 
available 














bj 








For full details about the Aga, write to :— 


Aga Heat Ltd., 7, Orchard House, Orchard St., London, W.I. 


(Proprietors : ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS LTD.) 















Well born .. 


primitive with the rare beauty of unique environment. Only in the 
Islands of the Outer Hebrides is it made. Hand woven from pure 
virgin Scottish Wool by the island crofters in the traditional 


<a RN i 


. and of good upbringing ! 


Harris Tweed is primitive in the same way as a Hebridean hill 















way of their ancestors, its charm is beyond imitation 
ae 


and its endurance unequalled. 


HARRIS . Ps 












LOOK FOR THE 
MARK ON THE CLOTH 


LOOK FOR THE LABEL 
ON THE GARMENT 


2 GREAT PETER ST. 















































~ Alarria Tweed Association Ltd. 
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\ 
The special atmosphere of Warnes is nowhere 
more strongly felt than in the delightful lounges, 
where a combination of warmth, harmony and 
really inviting chairs provide an ideal back- 
ground for real relaxation. 


EASY ACCESS. Guests bound for Warnes will find an 


excellent train service to Worthing. I reguent trains leave 
Victoria and London Bridge on the 14 hour run, and 
many have comfortable Pullman coaches. 


“#2 WARNES OF WORTHING | 


Telephone : Worthing 2222 
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YOU CAN PARACHUTE 


(OR NET A NEWT) 


wits Vylon ’ 


“ 2 


According to your size and age, 

nylon will ease you down from the middle air 
or raise you a newt from the Round Pond. Because nylon 
yarn is light and strong, it makes good parachutes ; be- 
cause it adds wet-strength, low moisture absorption and 
resilience, it makes fine fishing nets — small ones for small 
boys or bigger ones for the Atlantic. Harpoon ropes, haw- 
sers, sails, tarpaulins are all on nylon’s industrial list, while 
the softer sides of nylon are still marked off for export. 


Ss 


BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS LTD, PONTY POOL, MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Nylon yarn IS strong, light, tough, hard wearing, flexible, elastic ; 
WILL wash or clean easily; stay strong when wet; dry easily; WON’T 
rot; feed moths or other insects ; burst into flame. 
















































































































































































World famous for its cool, 
slow-burning sweetness, it 
gives the fullest pleasure 
in every fill. 









































Retail Prices: 


R.G.B Cognac #++ 42/- SIBON Lique 
ROUYER GUILLET & CO. 





ur Brandy 52) - 
LTD. LONDON 
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SCOTCH 
WHISKY 








| STURDY YOUNGSTERS |j 


Those lucky children who own a 
Phillips Bicycle, share in the worth 
and experience associated with the 
best things of life because they de- 
light in the possession of a sturdy 


Blended in Edinburgh from 
specially selected fine 
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SANDEMAN & SONS LTD 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


ACWrnase 


WIRILYWY EP 





J. A. PHILLIPS & CO. LTD., CREDENDA WORKS - SMETHWICK - 






machine of the highest quality and beautiful finish. 








Dresbylerian 
that particular tebecco."’ 
Slenementiniaiitinnaamiimbeneaetcnt 
IPE CRAF 
| pipe that always gives a satisfactory smoke 


SMOKING MIXTURE 
a The late EARL BALDWIN. 
Manufactured entirely in London, England 
A sweet pipe. A comfortable pipe. Well- 
| right from the first fill. Take care of your 


** My thoughts grow in the aroma 
A. GALE & CO., Ltd., Glasgow, C.! 
P 4 
made and well-balanced. A Barling, the 
Barling Pipe— supplies are still limited. 


Manufactured by 
B. BARLING & SONS 
(Established in London 1812) 
2 “Makers of the World's Finest Pipes” 








BIRMINGHAM 
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